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MEMOIR OF MR, ISAAC DALBY, 


Late Professor of Mathematics, in the Senior 
Department of the Royal Military College, 


Farnham, 
( With a Portrait. ) 


Tr has been frequently remarked, that the 
lives of studious men are commonly desti- 
tute of incident, and equally devoid of in- 
struction: This, however, like many other 
general assertions, is only partially true. 
Although the life of am individual may be 
marked with “but few su¢h events as 
excite imagination, or gratify a 

always athirst after the marvellous, the 
momentous, or the sublime; yet it may 
develop such facts; or explain such inci- 
dents, as may communicate instruction, and 
leave an im ion by no means void of 
utility. when the same individual is 
at once the subject of the biography, and 
the. narrator of his own story, ‘we may 
naturally expect to derive either moral or 
scientific advantage, however concise the 
history may be. 

The grand aim of biography should be 
the exfoliation of character, and the de- 
velopment of those events, ‘or trains of 
thought, or series of action, or apparent 
accidents, which have contributed to render 
the man what he ultimately becomes; and 
when such trains of thought, or occurrence, 
are scarcely, if ‘at all, known, but to the 
individual himself, we cannot but be pleased 
to listen to his own story, although it may 
not -be so full, or. so diversified with inci- 
dent, as to satisfy our inquiries on every 
point. Hence it is, that we have a grati- 
fication in presenting td .our readers, a 
brief sketch of auto-biography, from the 
pen of the able mathematician, whose 
trait, engraved from an excellent picture 
adorns the present number of our Magazine. 

Isaac Datsy was born at a Village in 
Gloucestershire, in the year 1744; and died 
at ‘Farnham, in Surrey, (to which place the 
senior department of the Royal Mili 
College was transferred from High Wy- 
comb,) October 14th, 1824, in his eighty- 
first year. Some years previously to his 
death, he sent to a friend an account of 
the principal events which ‘had occurred 
since he had reached maturity; and from 
104.—VvoL. Ix, 
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this we are permitted to present the follow- 
ing narration.—. 
“So, my good friend, you request me 
to inform you where, and how, I have 
my time since we met in London, which I 
think was in 1775 or 1776. To: satisfy 
you in that respect, would be something 
like undertaking to write my own life—a 
task I could not possibly execute to my 
own satisfaction, if I omitted nothing, and 
stuck to the truth, and ‘nothing but the 
trath.’ -You- shall, however, have some- 
thing like a biographical sketch from the 
time I left Glocestershire. 
“You cannot but remember when we 
were wont to meet in the evenings and 
— ourselves with w plus y minus 2, &c. 
ou were under the tuition of Mr. Davis, 
who was reckoned a conjurer in the mathe- 
matics ;—I had nothing to help me out but 
Gordon’s Young Man’s Companion, an 
old edition of Wingate’s Arithmetic, and 
Stone’s. Euclid. Simson’s Algebra and 
Martin’s Trigonometry, however, soon in- 
creased my library; and in a short time 
I was qualified for an usher. I thén left 
the dhol svorking business, for which I was 
designed, and engaged myself to Mr. 
James, who kept a very respectable board- 
ing-school at Stoke-Bishop, near Bristol. 
I staid there about three years, and left it 
with an intention of ing school- 
master in another part of the y: but, 
I had only just made the attempt, when I 
found there was no chance of succeeding. 
Thus disappointed, I left the country rather 
in disgust, and arrived in London in the 
summer of 1772. 
“My first lodging was at Mr. Cook’s, a 
carpet-weaver, at Hoxton. During the first 
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near the King’s mews. The master’s name 
was Applegarth, a very fine penman, but 
not equal to Chinnery or Tomkins, You 
know my name had appeared in some of 
the magazines, and the Ladies’ Diary, 
among those of other correspondents who 
sometimés answered mathematical ques- 
tions ; I therefore made myself known to 
Mr. Thomas Todd, by whom I was intro- 
duced to most of the mathematicians in 
and near London. 
recollection a letter you sent me full thirty 
years ago, in which you inquired about the 
Philomaths who figured away in the 
periodical publications at that time: this 
letter, I believe, was not answered. Those, 
however, with whom I was particularly 
acquainted were, Jos. Keech, a clerk 
and attorney in the Lord Mayor’s court 
office,—-Reuben Robbins, bricklayer, -and 
surveyor,—Mr. Todd, salesman by com- 
mission in Smithfield market,—G. Sander- 
son, tailor, but latterly a private teacher of 
mathematics, — Mich. Taylor, who published 
the large book of Logarithms,—Mr. Wales, 
mathematical master of Christ’s Hospital,— 
Mr. Moss, — in the excise,—Dr. 
Maskelyne, the astronomer royal,—Dr. 
Hutton, professor of mathematics in the 
royal academy, Woolwich, but lately re- 
tired,—Mr. Bonnycastle, who succeeded 
Dr. Hutton, at Woolwich,—The Rev. Mess. 
Crakelt and Lawson,—Mr. Landen, many 
years agent to Earl Fitzwilliam ; he usually 
came to London once a year,—Mr. Bur- 
row, who published the Diary for Mr. Car- 
nan, in opposition to those published by 
the Stationers’ Company,—Mr. Witchel, 
some time master of the royal naval 
academy at Portsmouth, He was bred a 
watchmaker; but had great genius as a 
mathematician.—The greater number of 
these ingenious men have solved their Jast 
problems; and the expressions for life, like 
vanishing fractions, are become equal to zero. 

“¢ We had a sort of club, or society, which 
met once a fortnight; but it frequently _be- 
came of the convivial kind. Keech, who 
was a bon vivant, and sung an exeel- 
lent song, usually took the chair. The 
company, however, was not exclusively 
confined to mathematicians ; for among the 
visitors we sometimes had the Rev. G. 
Crabbe the poet. 

**I had not been twelve months with Mr. 
Applegarth when I met Mr. Bayly, who, 
for a short time had been gf Muswell-hill, 
near Highgate, making astronomical obser- 
vations at an observatory which the Hon. 
Topham Beauclerk had lately erected in 
his pleasure grounds: Bayly, however, was 
about to be engaged as an astronomer to 


This brings to my- 





sail with Captain Cook ; and on his recom- 
mendation I obtained his situation at Mus- 
well-hill. This observatory was furnished 
with all the necessary instruments of the 
best kind, except the mural arc by Sisson. 
which was badly divided. The observatory 
was built under the direction of Dr. Bevis ; 
but unfortunately the situation was a de- 
clivity over a stratum of clay, and in less 
than four years the stone pillars gave way, 
which rendered the mural-are and transit 
useless. Mr. Beauclerk had a very com- 
plete optical and philosophical apparatus, of 
which I had the management to make 
experiments. He also built a laboratory ; 
but Dr. G. Fordyce was the chemical opera- 
tor; he usually came to Muswell-hill early 
on the Sundays: I was Whachum ; but 
frequently in the Doctor’s absence got 
busily at work with the retorts, salts, and 
acids ; this often cost me a pair of ruffles ; 
for, as you may recollect, ruffles were so 
universally the fashion at that time, that it 
was not uncommon to see a pair hanging 
at the knuckles when the shirt was wanting. 

“The library, a remarkably fineroom, was 
just finished when I went to Muswell-hill : 
it contained upwards of 30,000 volumes ; 
and I frequently assisted in arranging them ; 
I next undertook to write the catalogue :— 
thus from an astronomer I was insensibly, 
as it were, metamorphosed into a librarian : 
and instead of stargazing, spent my time in 
poring over De Bure’s Bibliographie Instruc- 
tive, and the Bibliotheque Curieuse of 
David Clement. I now found that I had 
been. wholly inattentive to Latin since I 
left the grammar school, (where, by the bye, 
I never got much ;) however, by dint of 
application, aided by dictionaries and 
translations, I soon acquired more than I 
had lost, but have no pretensions to a 
critical knowledge of that language. I was 
not long in getting French enough to trans- 
late any book of science, but could -never 
speak it fluently. My time was now 
divided between Muswell-hill and London ; 
but I had little to do besides rammaging 
old book stalls; and attending book auc- 
tions when I was in town. 

“While I resided at Muswell-hill I had 
a sort of dispute (by letter) with the Hon. 
Daines Barrington about an old watch. 
The honourable gentleman had a paper in 
the Antiquarian Society’s Tracts on the 
invention of pocket-watches ; and to prove 
their antiquity, he described an old silver 
watch, said to lave been lately found in 
Bruce castle. On the dial plate was en- 
graved Robertus B. Rex Scottorum, in the 
old English or German character : this led 
the antiquarian to conclude, and maintain, 
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that the watch must have belonged to 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland. The last 
of the Roberts died about 1406, which 
induced me to suspect that the engraving 
was an imposition, A friend of mine who 
corresponded with his brother in Scotland, 
undertook to make inquiry about this watch. 
The result was a letter from a Mr. Jamie- 
son, who lived at Bruce castle, then the 
residence of Lady Clackmannan. He 
informed us that the people at the castle 
had never heard of any watch having been 
found : but after much inquiry he met with 
an ingenious watch-maker of Glasgow, who 
told him that an old silver watch had fallen 
into his hands two or three years ago, and 
for a ‘ piece of fun’ he added the engraving 
Robertus B. Rex Scottorum, in the old 
character. All this I communicated to the 
honourable gentleman ;—but an antiquarian 
never recants: besides, his paper was 
evidently written for the purpose of bring- 
ing forward this watch; he therefore re- 
moved all doubts and difficulties by telling 
me he was certain the Glasgow watch- 
maker had heard of the discovery, and 
wanted to put off his old watch for the 
genuine one found at Bruce castle. The 
watch, it appears, was brought from Scot- 
land, and belonged to a Mr. Campbell, 
upholsterer to his majesty at that time. 
Mr. Hatton, a watch-maker in the Old 
Bailey, and author of a valuable treatise on 
watchmaking, who had examined the watch, 
assured me that it differed little in the con- 
struction from those made in the time of 
Hooke and Huygens. In 1780 I saw the 
watch among other curiosities in a sort of 
museum near the observatory in Kew-gar- 
dens, and immediately perceived that the 
engraved letters were not shaped like those 
of the 14th century, but appeared to be 
much more modern. 

In 1780 Mr. Beauclerk’s instruments, 
chemical apparatus, &c. were sold by auc- 
tion. The sale, which I attended for the 
an of receiving the ready money, 

nished just as the riots began._ During 
this commotion I usually slept in the day- 
time, and rambled about London at night, 
and was present at most of the conflagra- 
tions : all this time I had upwards of £600 
in a side-pocket:—a fine prize I should 
have been for some of the mobility, had 
they known the circumstance.—In 1781 
Mr. B’s library was sold ; the sale lasted 
50 days. 

“ My next engagement was with Lord 
Beauchamp, who wanted a person to ar- 
range and make a catalogue of his books : 
I was, however, not long in his lordship’s 
service: for in 1782 I was appointed a 
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mathematical master at the maritime school, 
Chelsea. This institution, for maintaining 
and educating forty boys, the sons of naval 
officers, was supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The ‘great and good’ Jonas 
Hanway, Esq. (as he was usually deno- 
minated,) was treasurer; and no person 
could have been found more proper. He 
wrote books with a view ¢o its enc 

ment, and was indefatigable in soliciting 
subscriptions. But this individual, like 
every other mortal, had failings ; and vanity 
was the most prominent: he conceived 
himself born to rule; and aut Cesar aut 
nullus should have been his motto. About 
1784 the Duke of Cumberland, brother to 
his majesty George III., became president ; 
this was too much for Mr. Hanway.— 
President ranks higher than treasurer: and 
it was soon remarked that the zeal of the 
latter began to cool, and that he did not 
exert himself ‘as before. But whatever 
might have been the cause, the subscrip- 
tions fell off; and in about two years the 
committee transferred the concern to the 
French master and myself. We carried it 
on till the spring of 1787, when it was 
finally given up. 

“1 shall now answer your inquiries about 
the trigonometrical survey. An uncertainty 
of three or four seconds in time had con- 
stantly existed respecting the difference of 
longitude between the observatories of 
Greenwich and Paris, which had always 
been determined from astronomical obser- 
vations. To settle this point, the French 
mathematicians proposed to find the dif- 
ference of meridians by geodetical measure- 
ment, for which purpose they extended 
a series of triangles from Paris to the coast 
opposite Dover; and in 1783 they pre- 
sented a memorial, through their ambassa- 
dor, requesting our co-operation. This 
memorial was laid before the Royal Society ; 
and Mr. Ramsden was immediately desired 
to contrive an instrument by which horizon- 
tal angles could be taken to a sufficient 
degree of accuracy: and General Roy was 
selected to execute the business on our side 
of the channel. In 1784 he measured 
a base between five and six miles in length 
on Hounslow Heath: but Ramsden’s instru- 
ment was not finished till July 1787. I 
had been intimately acquainted with Rams- 
den from the time I went to Muswell-hill, 
and he recommended me as an assistant to 
the General. .. 

“In 1787, and 1788, the triangles were 
extended from Hounslow Heath to Green- 
wich observatory, and thence through Kent, 
and part of Sussex, to the coast opposite 
France; and by reciprocal observations 
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across the channel, connected with those of 
the French: The difference of longitude 
deduced from this opetation was found to 
be very nearly the same as that obtained 
from the best astronomical observations. 

“General Roy’s account of this measure- 
ment is in the Philos. Transactions; but 
it is not altogether what it ought to have 
been. His description of the apparatus, 
detail of occurrences, &c. are well enough ; 
but he should not have meddled with the 
mathematical part, for his knowledge did 
not extend beyond plane trigonometry. I 
drew up the computations in that form 
which I thought the most proper for publi- 
cation, but he was coitinually making 
alterations. He did not even understand 
the rule I made use of for finding the ex- 
cess of the sum of the three angles of a 
spherical triangle above 180°, (which 
since that time has been quoted as Gen. 
Roy’s theorem,* ). and would not insert it 
until he had consulted the Hon. Henry 
Cavendish. Fors conducting the business 
in the field, however, few persons could 
have been found better qualified than the 
General. _ I believe he was the best topo- 
grapher then in England ; and knew the 
Situation of every barrow, cairn, and hil- 
lock in Great Britain. He had something 
of an observatory in the upper part of his 
dwelling ; and could regulate a clock or 
watch by means of transits. In fact, he 
was ready enough at calculations which 
depended merely on the use of tables. But 
the rules which he published for measuring 
heights by the borometer, all eame from 
Mr. Ramsden. 

“Gen. Roy died in 1790, and soon after- 
wards the president and secretary of the Royal 
Society -requested me to examine his ac- 
count of our operations. My corrections, 
with the errata, were’printed in their Trans- 
actions. About the same time I had another 
paper in the same publication, on the figure 
of the earth, deduced from measurement. 

“Tn 1791, Mr. Ramsden finished another 
instrument like that which he had made for 
Gen. Roy. This was intended for the 





East India Company; but some dispute | 


having taken place about the price, he sold 


it to the Duke of Richmond, then Master | 
General of the Ordnance. His grace then | 





~ # It is not antil very recently that Mr. Dalby 
has had justice done him with regard to this in- 
nious rule. At p. 138, of the new edition of vol. 
, Of Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, just 
published by Dr. Gregory, we find this note :— 
“ This is commonly called ‘General Roy’s rule,’ 
“ and given by him in the Philosophical Transac- 
“tions for 1790, p. 171 ; it is, however, due to the 
“late Mr. Isaac Dalby, who was then General 
“ Roy’s assistant in the Trigonometrical Survey, 
“and for several years the entire conductor of 
* the mathematical department.” 
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determined, principally on the earnest solici-~ 
tation of Dr. Hutton, professor of mathema- 
tics at Woolwich, that a general survey of 
a be —— without de- 

y5 was immediately engaged, together 
with Col. Williams, and Capt. (now Col.) 
Mudge, of the royal artillery, (the latter 
being strongly recommended by Dr. Hut- 
ton,) to execute the business: Ten or 
twelve artillery men, mostly artificers, were 
selected to assist in the operations. 

“We began our operations by re-measur- 
ing the base on Hounslow Heath, with a 
steel chain one hundred feet long; Gen. 
Roy measured it with glass rods: the dif- 
ference, however, in the two results was less 
than three inches; a trily remarkable cir 
cumstance ! 

“The details of our progress were printed 
in the Philos. Transaetions. But in 1798, 
Col. Mudge and myself undertook to revise 
Gen. Roy’s paper, and connect it with the 
subsequent accounts to the end of 1796, 
The whole was reprinted, and published 
in a quarto volume by Mr. Faden, the 
geographer, Charing Cross. 

“Col. Williams, our commandant, had 
now very suddenly taken his de re to 
the next world :—an event from which the 
survey received a solitary benefit, in con- 
sequence of Colonel Mudge’s appointment 
to the higher situation—But on this I 
shall not enlarge, recollecting the old 
maxim, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

“We usually left London in March, and 
seldom returned before November; and 
consequently led a sort of rambling life 
during seven months of the year: as our 
encampments were necessarily confined to 
the highest situations, except when measur. 
ing a base, we sometimes found the tents to 
be very uncomfortable lodgings in boister- - 
ous, wet weather. But the time had now 
arrived for anotherchange in my occupations. 

“Gen. Jarry and Col. le Marchant, by 
order of the commander-in-chief, the Duke 
of York, had established the military col- 
lege at High Wycomb, in 1799; and I 
got my t situation in consequence of 
a letter, which the Colonel wrote to Capt. 
Mudge, informing him that a mathematical 
master was wanting.—I was afraid of -being 
worn out in the service, being then more than 
50 years old, and thought this a fair oppor- 
tumity of securing a retreat from the fatigues 
of the field. 

“The survey still goes on under the 
direction of Col. Mudge. We had tar- 
ried the triangles through the southern 
counties to the Land’s End, before I quit- 
ted—but they are now extended over the 
greater part of England.” 
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Here Mr. Dalby’s letter suddenly termi- 
nates, He pro writing another, in 


which he might portray the characters of 


Mr. Reuben Burrow, and of the celebrated 
Ramsden, in their respective departments ; 
but his increasing infirmities prevented him 
from executing that task. 

Of his own scientific character it remains 
for another to speak. Considered as a 
mathematician, he cannot be regarded as 
profound ; but his knowledge was exten- 
sive, and his application of that knowledge 
to practical purposes usually successful. 
Like his eminent contemporary, Hutton, he 
hated the mere parade of science, and 
aimed constantly at simplicity and perspi- 
cuity. Yet, as a wniter of elementary 
works, and, we presume, as a teacher, he 
was far inferior ; wanting his extraordi 
patience, and his correct taste. Indeed, 
commencing the business of tuition so late 
in life as Mr. Dalby did, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that he should attain 
the skill and talent of one who commenced 
the interesting pongo in early years, 
and whose chief delight was in the com- 
munication of knowledge. It would, how- 
ever, be unjust to Mr Dalby, did we not 
add, that his “Course of Mathematics,” in- 
tended for the students in the Royal Mili- 
tary College, is a truly valuable work ; and 
that his papers on the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, the Figure of the Earth, &c. are clear, 
correct, and instructive; and would have 
appeared still more so, had it not been for 
that defective arrangement in the earlier 
part of the history of the survey, which 
gave the control, even of the scientific 
a and investigations, to the super- 
intending officer; although, as a to 
have been the case with <n y, he 
might be altogether incapable of forming a 
correct opinion upon any of the nicer topics 
of research which came before him in that 
capacity. 

In his various transactions and inter- 
course with mankind, the subject of this 
sketch was regarded as honourable and 
upright ; he discharged attentively, and for 
many years with great activity, the duties 
of his successive appointments; and they 
who knew him intimately, were charmed 
with his society. It is obvious, however, 
from a phrase or two in the preceding 
account, that Mr. Dalby did not always 
contemplate death, and its consequences, 
with that solemnity which these awful 
events are calculated to inspire; and that 
the sublime realities of the eternal world 
had not at all times their adequate ascen- 
dancy in the accustomed train of his 
thoughts. This, to the serious reader, will 





furnish an occasion of sincere though, 
as the world is constituted, it weighs but 
little in the estimation of mankind in general. 
The assumed law of human action is 
a law of reputation, easily accommodated 
to circumstances and characters, and seldom 
indeed indicating a defective measure. 
The historian Paterculus appealed to that 
law when he said of the cruel Scipio Zmi- 
lianus, that “in the whole course of his life 
he neither did, nor said, nor thought, any 
thing but what was laudable,” ( Nihil in 
vité nisi laudandum, aut fecit, aut dixit, 
aut sensit.) Hume proved how thoroughly 
he comprehended the same law, when he 
defined virtue as consisting “in those mu- 
tual actions and qualities that give to a spec- 
tator the pleasing sentiment of approba- 
tion.” And the equally profound lovers of 
virtue in the dark ages, were quite as cor- 
rect, when, according to Dr. Robertson, 
they justified the prevailing custom, for 
“ every to choose, among the various 
codes of laws then in force, that to which 
he was most willing to conform.” 
Unhappily, in this age of intellectual 
and religious illumination, it is much to 
be f that the scales of moral judg- 
ment are still - ly defective. Taleo 
from the. facts. the tradesman deal 
out his wares by a just weight and a 
just balance, and be not always immo- 
derate in his gains; let him never tarry 
later at the club than 11 o’clock, and 
never return more than “ half seas over ;” let 
him open his shop by seven in the morning, 
and have the pavement swept before his 
door; let the merchant be found con- 
stantly in his counting-house, except when 
he is known to be upon ’change ; let him 
be regular in his correspondence, punctual 
in his payments, and not too exorbitant 
in his profits; let him be civil, if not ac- 
tually kind, towards his clerks, and, as he 
grows old, let him admit one of them to a 
small share in his business. Let the man 
of rank and fortune go enough into town 
society in the winter, indulge freely in the 
exercises of the chase when he is at his 
country house; let him be mild, social, 
courteous, but highly spirited on all suit- 
able occasions ; not being celebrated as a 
duellist, but never shrinking from a chal- 
lenge when offered : let him always bow to 
his tenants, and sometimes invite them to 
his table. Let such as this be the conduct 
of individuals, in these and other classes 
i , who 
they injured? what law have they broken ? 
If the case is to be decided by the law of 
courtesy, or of worldly reputation, . they 
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have nothing to fear: if by the laws of 
their country, they must stand unim- 
peached. Between these accommodating 
principles and our fashionable doctrine 
of expediency, the affinity may be easily 
traced; and where this is adopted, the 
distinction between good and evil ceases to 
be immutable 
In the mean while we must not forget, 
that by the law of him who is “a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart,” who demands a surrender of all 
our faculties and affections to his service, 
and in “‘ whose sight even the heavens are 
not clean,” something is required which a 
conformity to the laws of honour, courtesy, 
and reputation, cannot afford. A standard 
of morals, founded on immutable princi- 
les, has been revealed from heaven, and 
rom the same source the means of obedi- 
ence have been supplied. Surrounded 
thus with light, instruction, and spiritual 
agency, we here learn, that, while repen- 
tance towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and practical godliness, constitute 
the Christian character, they also ensure to 
their possessor permanent felicity beyond 
the grave, 
_———_— i. 
SOLITARY HOURS, 
( Continued from col. 617.) _ 


No. XXI.—Evidences of Christianity.— 
Evidence arising from the Sublime 
Discoveries contained in the Bible. 


“What vain disputes, what endless questions, 
what different opinions, have formerly engrossed 
all the schools of the heathen philosophy! And 
think not that it was upon matters which God 
seems to have yielded up to the contestation of 
men: it was upon the nature-even of God, upon 
his existence, we the immortality of the soul, 
upon the true felicity. Masselon’s Sermons. 


Hayne, we trust, in the preceding arti- 
cle, satisfactorily demonstrated the neces- 
sity which mankind had of a supernatural 
revelation of the will of Heaven, and the 
high degree of probability which existed, 
that such a revelation would be vouch- 
safed to them ; and having at the same time 
shewn that the circumstances of its not 
being universal, or its not having been com- 
municated at once, cannot be construed 
into an admissible argument against it,— 
we shall now proceed to examine, as con- 
cisely as possible, what positive claims 
Christianity does in reality possess to the 
title of a Divine revelation : for if the legi- 
timacy ef its claims cannot be substanti- 
ated, it will be readily acknowledged, on 
all hands, that the pretensions of any other 
system of religion to this character, are not 
entitled to a moment’s consideration. . 





In directing our attention, then, to some 
of the evidences which can be adduced in 
support of the claims of Christianity to a 
Divine revelation, we shall confine our- 
selves to a consideration of those which 
arise from the sublime discoveries it con- 
tains—the excellent system of morality it 
inculcates —the effects it produces—the har- 
mony of its doctrines—the fulfilment of 
its prophecies—the miracles which were 
wrought in attestation of it—the character 
of its Founder, and first propagators—its 
surprising success, on its first announce- 
ment in the world—and its subsequent ex- 
tensive, and continued existence. 

The sublime discoveries contained in the 
Bible, constitute strong presumptive evi- 
dence of its divine original. Notwith- 
standing the fulsome eulogiums which 
modem infidels are accustomed to pro- 
nounce in such profusion, on the exalted 
properties of human reason, or the excel- 
lency of the light of nature,—the authentic 
history of every nation under heaven fur- 
nishes us with convincing demonstration of 
its utter incompetency to discover the funda- 
mental principles of natural religion. 
Although there have been some few indivi- 
duals in almost every age and nation, who 
appear to have approximated nearer to the 
standard of natural theology than the great 
mass of their fellow men,—yet there has 
never, so far as we can lear from the 
annals of history, been one single descen- 
dant of Adam, who, by his own unassisted 
efforts, has come to the conclusion of these 
first principles of natural religion,—the 
existence, the attributes, and providence 
of God. The whole world, the Jewish 
nation excepted, were addicted to the 
grossest idolatry, and were the dupes of the 
most revolting species of superstition. There 
was scarcely any piece of animated or in- 
animated matter which. they did not invest 
with the name of deity, and to which they 
did not offer up that homage and worship 
which are exclusively due unto the only 
living and true God. Even the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, notwithstanding all 
their distinguished philosophical acquire- 
ments, and their far-famed progress in 
civilization, form no exceptions to the truth 
of these observations.’ ; Their ingenuity, 
philosophy, and civilization, instead of 
leading them to the discovery of one eter. 
nal and _ self-existent Supreme Being, 
who has created and who preserves and 
governs all things, served only to lead them 
farther into the mazes of error, by enabling 
them to apply the name of gods to a greater 
number of material substances, and invest- 


ing these substances with a greater variety 
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of absurd and debasing propensities. It is 
matter of undoubted historical fact, that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans had upwards 
of thirty thousand deities, to whom they 
offered religious worship; and that they 
represented these imaginary deities as pos- 
sessed of some of the most degrading and 
abominable propensities which the human 
mind can conceive. . 

It is true, that some few of the ancient 
heathen philosophers seemed to 
more consistent notions regarding a Deity. 
Among these, none appear to have made 
such progress towards the knowledge of 
one great first Cause, as Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle ; but even their discovery fell 
infinitely short of a rational knowledge of 
the only living and trae God. Their senti- 
ments on the subject only amount to some- 


thing like a conjecture, regarding the pro-. 


bability of the existence of some Supreme 
Being, while they strenuously maintained 
that there must have been an indefinite 
number of inferior divinities. 

Nor have we any reason to suppose, that 
their notions, heterodox as they were, re- 
garding the existence of a Supreme Being, 
were the results of the exercise of their own 
unaided faculties. There is, as has already 
been observed in a former communication, 
(No. xiii.) abundant evidence to believe, 
that, in their intercourse with the Jewish 
nation, who possessed a divine revelation ; 
or in their commerce with the Egyptians, 
from whom they derived their philosophy, 
their arts, and civilization, and who had still 
retained in some measure the leading doc- 
trines of the Mosaic religion,—from either, 
or perhaps from both of these sources, they 
derived whatever was valuable and rational 
in their notions respecting a Supreme 
Being. 

We think ourselves fully warranted 
in concluding, that the unassisted reason 
of man is utterly inadequate to the dis- 
covery of the existence, attributes, and 
providence of God,—were there no other 
data on which to ground this conclusion, 
than the ignorance, in this respect, in 
which every nation under heaven, unac- 
quainted with the Jewish or Christian dis- 
pensations, has been enveloped. We 
unhesitatingly challenge the most devoted 
champion of modern infidelity, to adduce 
‘one single instance from the annals of the 
heathen nations of the present day, or of 
—— times, of an individual having 

y his own unassisted efforts attained to the 
knowledge of the very first principle of 
natural theology—the existence of a Su- 
preme Being. 

In the volume comprising the Jewish 





and Christian dis ions, however, the 
sublime discovery of the knowledge of God 
is clearly made ;—of his eternity, his self- 
existence, and self-dependence ; his unsul- 
lied ity of character, infinite wisdom, 
almighty power, unbounded goodness ; and, 
in fine, of all the other attributes which right 
reason would regard as essential to the cha- 
racter of Deity. Now, we maintain, that that 
system of theology which exclusively con-~ 
tains such sublime discoveries of a Supreme 
Being, possesses the most powerful claims 
to be regarded by us as a divine revela- 
tion. 

And as mankind have not, by their own 
unaided efforts, been able to arrive at this 
knowledge of God,—so neither have they 
been more fortunate regarding the discovery 
of a state of future rewards and i 
ments. There has indeed been, in all ages 
and among all nations, some confused no- 
tions about the existence of a future state; 
but these have been so mixed up with 
doubts, and absurd ideas, and conjectures, 
that they cannot be re ted as amount- 
ing to any knowledge at all. Even the 
most eminent sages of ancient Greece and 
Rome, while they were one day propaga~- 
ting opinions respecting a future state, which 
seemed to have attained the very climax of 
absurdity,—were assuring their disciples 
on the next, that it was very uncertain 
whether there were any future state at all. 

On this subject the eminent Dr. Samuel 
Clarke very justly remarks, “It cannot be 
observed without some pity and concern of 
mind, that those great philosophers them- 
selves, the very best and wisest and most 
considerate of them that ever lived, not- 
withstanding the undeniable strength of the 
arguments which sometimes convinced 
them of the certainty of a future state, did 
yet at other times express themselves with 
so much hesitating and unsteadiness con- 
cerning it, as, without doubt, could not 
but extremely hinder the proper effect and 
influence which that most important con- 
and sideration ought to have upon the hearts 
lives of men. “I am now,” said Socrates 
a little before his death, “about to leave this 
world ; and ye are still to continue in it: 
which of us have the better part allotted to 
us, God only knows;” seeming to express 
some doubtfulness, whether he should have 
any existence after death, or not. And, 
again, at the end of his most admirable 
discourse concerning the immortality of the 
soul; “I would have you to know,” said 
he to his friends, who came to pay him 
their last visit, “that I have great hopes 
I am now going into the company of good 
men: yet 1 would not be too peremptory 
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and confident concerning it. But if death 
be only as it were a transmigration from 
hence unto another place ; and those things 
which are told us be indeed true, that those 
who are dead to us do all live there; then, 
&e.” So likewise Cicero, speaking of the 
same subject : “I will endeavour,” saith he, 
to explain what you desire ; yet I would 
not have you depend upon what I shall 
say, as certain and infallible; but I may 
guess, as other men do, at what shall seem 
most probable; and further than this, I 
shall not pretend to go.” Again : “* Which 
of those two opinions,” saith he, (that the 
soul is moftal, or heaven is immortal,) 
“be tme, God. only knows; which of 
these is most bable, is a very great 
question.” And, again, in the same dis- 
course, having brought all those excellent 
arguments before-mentioned in proof of 
the immortality of the soul; “yet we 
ought not,” saith he, “to be over confi- 
dent of it; for it often happens that we are 
affected at first with an argument; and yet, 
a little while after, stagger in our judgment, 
and alter our opimion even in clearer mat- 
ters than these; for these things must be 
confessed to have some obscurity in them:” 
And.again; “I know not how,” saith he, 
“‘when I read the arguments in proof of 
the soul’s immortality, methinks I am fully 
convinced ; and yet after I have laid aside 
the book, and come to think and consider 
the matter alone by myself, presently I find 
myself slipt again insensibly into my old 
doubts.”——“ From all which,” contimues 
Dr. Clarke, “it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing all the bright arguments and conclu- 
sions, and rare sayings, of the best philoso. 

hers, yet life and immortality were not 

y and satisfactorily brought to light by 
bare natural reason; but men still plainly 
stood in need of some farther and more 
com discovery.” 

It would be deemed quite superfluous to 
occupy our time in advancing arguments to 
prove, that, in the heathen nations of the 
present day, there is nothing like a deep, 
unshaken, and permanent conviction of the 
existence of a future state: it is readily con- 
ceded by deists and infidels themselves, 
that no ‘such conviction is impressed on 
their minds ; and even where there is some- 
thing like corijecture existing on the sub- 
ject,. it is so -assdéciated with the greatest 
absurdities regarding the nature~of that 
state,.as'to put right reason to the deepest 
blush. 


It is inthe Bible alone thatiwe are fur- 
nished with any thing like rational concep- 
tions ing a future state. In every 
page of its contents we are explicitly assured 














that there is a state of consummate and 
ceaseless felicity beyond the precincts of the 
tomb—which is prepared by infinite good- 
ness, wisdom, power, for the reception 
of those whose lives on earth have been 
spent in the performance of virtuous actions : 
and that there is a state of indescribable 
and everlasting wretchedness reserved for 
all whose conduct in this life has been 
stained with vice. Now, although mankind 
have never been able by their own unas- 
sisted reason to make these important dis- 
coveries, yet, when once made, they do 
appear, so reasonable to every rational mind, 
that we eannot, with the smallest semblance 
of consistency, acknowledge the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and yet deny the 
truth of them; for af there be a Divine 
Being, he must necessarily be infinitely 
good and just; and, therefore, as he ap- 
pears in the course of his administration of 
his moral government in the world, not to 
discriminate between the righteous and the 
wicked, there must of consequence be a 
future state, in which every probationer 
shall be treated according to his deeds—in 
which virtue shall be rewarded and vice 
punished. 

Now, if, as we have just said, and we 
trust satisfactorily shewn, mankind have 
never been able of themselves, to make these 
sublime and momentous discoveries,—the 
question naturally arises, From what quar- 
ter could they have been communicated ? 
It would be a monstrous anomaly to sup- 
pose, (in the event of our opponents’ be- 
lieving in the.existence of evil spirits,) that 
the important truths in question could have 
been revealed to man through their instru- 
mentality, for it is not in their nature to 
communicate doctrines which are so emi- 
nently conducive both to the present and 
future happiness of the ‘humah race. We 
must, therefore, in order to account for (he 
fact, have recourse to the principle of the 
Bible bemg a special revelation from 
Heaven. 

If our opponents, however, are still deter- 
mined to demur as to.the legitimacy’ of our 
inference, there sis only one other -alterna- 
tive to which they must. betake themselves, 
namely, that as thereis no instance on 
record, save ‘those instances contained in the 


j—an ‘admission this, which, we 
believe, they would: be as reluctant’'to-make, 
as that the traths in question were ‘comp 
by the special agency of ithe 
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Divine Being : for such an admission would 
be substantially the same as that for which 
We are coritending, since this decided 
superiority of intellect could be imparted to 
them by ho other agent fhan the Great 
First Cause of all things; and we are per- 
suaded that even our opponents themselves 
will have some difficulty m bringing their 
minds to believe, that the Deity could have 
thus distinguished the writers of the Bible 
from all other men, in order that they might 
associate the most fearful falsehoods with 
the most salutary and important truths. 
There are other momentous, though 
minor discoveries, contained in the Bible, 
which unassisted reason has never been able to 
make, but to which, when made, right reason 
readily and most heartily assents; but it 
is unnecessary, for our present purpose, to 
ify these. The most illiterate Chris- 
tian may, we apprehend, take his stand on 
the vantage ground of the discovery of the 
two important truths, of the existence of the 
Supreme Being, and of a future state; and 
until the circumstance of their being exclu- 
sively contained in the Bible has been 
satisfactorily accounted for on the principles 
of infidelity, we may bid defiance to the 
sophistry of our acutest opponents, 
Elgin. a re re J.G. 
ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF IDOLATRY. 
( Concluded from col. 633.) 
Tue Persians early underwent a defection 
from the true worship of God, which they 
at first , and their defection was 
similar to that of other nations. Among 
them, Sabiism was introduced, which is the 
adoration of the host of heaven; yet though 
they paid divine worship to these, they 
cannot bé said altogether to have deified 
them ; for as they considered the glories of 
the heavens the exalted residences of the 
god-mediators between God and man, so 
they addressed them as such. ‘They first 
worshipped them per sacedla, that is, by 
their tabernacles, and afterwards by their 
images also. By these sacella, or taber- 
nacles, they meant the orbs themselves, 
which they looked on as only the sacella or 
sacred tabernacles in which the intelli- 
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afterwards they grew more and mote cor- 

in various respects. Herodotus 
says, that they did not think it lawful to 
build and consecrate either statues, temples, 
of altars, and that they teproached those as 
insane who did so. He also expressly says, 
They reverenced the rivers, and worshipped 
them most religiously.¢ It is certain, i - 
ever, that in after times temples and altars, 
if not images, were erected. 

Magiism was another system well known 
among the Persians. It consisted of wor- 
shipping God by fire only. 

iar notions respecti 
tinct beings, as God and the devil, which 
were represented by light and darkness. 
They continually kept fires a their 
altars, and worshipped the good Being be- 
fore fire only, especially before the sun, a$ 
the grand instrument of light. Zoroaster: 
was a great reformer and improver of theit 
religion, but after his time it became core 
rupt, and degenerated exceedingly. The 
Persian, certainly, in some of its citeum- 
stantialities approached nearer to the true 
religion of the Jews, than any other. It 
was, if such an expression be allowable, 
idolatry in its best form.{ 

Arabia, and several contiguous countries, 
were under the influence of a similar idola- 
try with that of the Persians. Differing in 
some minute circumstances, but agreeing 
in the general features, Sabiism may be 
said to have spread at one time over a 
great part of the known world, especially 
in oriental countries. Christianity and Ma- 
hommedanism contributed not a little to 
repress it, but for ages previous it continued 
to be the prevailing religion of most part of 
the East. 

Among the people celebrated for their 

to idolatry, are included thé 

lites ; who, although they never entirely 
lost the true religion which had com~ 
municated to their fathers, nor ever lapsed 
wholly. into idolatry, were at times so coms 
pletely under its pernicious influence, as to 
produce most serious and fatal conse+ 
quences. Their infraction of the first and 
and second injunctions of the 
are often recorded in the sacred annals, 
and the misfortunes and ill-suecess which 
they sometimes ienced, were only the 
divine pani for their base idolatry. 
The Israelites hdd not so much. any par~ 
ticular idols of their own creating—their 
crime consisted in worshipping the 
of the neighbouring nations, with 
their intercourse more or less extended. 





oon Prideaux’s Connections, vol. i. b. 3, 


¢ Vide Herod, lib. i. ¢. 131, et e. 138. 
104.—VOL. Ix. 








‘or particulars respecting The Religion of 
ersians, sce the learned Dr. Hyde’s Hist. 
Religionis vet. Pers -&c. 
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But its turpitude was augmented in as 
much as they knew the absurdity, the 
danger, the ingratitude of adoring idols, 
instead of that God who had so signally 
delivered and preserved them from misery 
and death. The prohibition of idolatry 
had been given to them at many different 
times, and under different forms, and hence 
they could not plead ignorance of the divine 
will as any palliation. Their first idol was 
the golden calf, (Exod. xxxii.) in imitation, 
as remarked before, of the Apis of the 
Egyptians, made by them whilst Moses 
was absent in conference with the great 
Author of their inimitable theocracy. Also 
two golden calves made by Jeroboam, 
(1 Kings xii. 28.) On this branch of 
idolatry a valuable writer remarks: “ It is 
evident that the worship of these calves was 
not regarded by the sacred writers, and the 
prophets, as an absolute pagan idolatry, but 
oaly as a schism, which was indeed very 
criminal in itself, but did not come up to 
the degree of a total apostasy: for the his- 
tory of the revolt of the ten tribes intro- 
duces Jeroboam speaking, not like a per- 
son whose intertion was to make the peo- 
le change their religion, but as represent- 
ing to them that the true God being every 
where present, was not confined to any 
certain place, and therefore they might pay 
their devotions to him as well in Dan and 
Bethel as at Jerusalem.”* The calves 
both of Aaron and Jeroboam, were cer- 
tainly intended only as representations of 
Jehovah, not as gods in themselves, and 
their worship was very different from that 
paid to other idols, as well of their own as of 
‘other nations. And hence, (to use the 
words of the learned Parkhurst,t) ‘The 
worship of the calves was Arian, that of 
Baal, or the sun, was heathenish idolatry.” 
The other idols ofthe Israelites consisted 
chiefly of those which they had adopted 
from other countries, with whom they had 
commercial and other intercourses: other 
peculiar rites are frequently mentioned in 
the prophetic scriptures. The particular 
tites of idolatry were as numerous and 
diversified as the idols, in whose honour 
they were instituted ;—many of them were 
characterized by obscenity, prostitution, and 
abomination, and, to say the least of them, 
they were all absurd, extravagant, and 
inefficient. - 
- The idolatry of the Greeks and Romans 


is so- universally familiar to all readers, 
especially classical ones, that to mention 
it, were almost sufficient. It consisted of 
a polytheism unaccountable and unrea- 
sonable, calculated to debase the mind, 
enslave the body, foment the animal pas- 
sions, and provoke vice. Their philoso- 
phers did indeed pretend to give rules of 
morality; they did recommend the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and declaimed against 
vice,—and we give their Plato, their 
Socrates, their Seneca, with a host of other 
like great men, much credit and commen-’ 
dation for their good motives, and for the 
beautiful,- lucid, and forcible touches of 
morality which they have executed: but of 
what utility could be the finest system 
of ethics ever devised, when dictated by 
reason only, and associated with such a set 
of deities as were those of Greece’ and 
Rome,—deities reported superior to men 
only in their power and immortality ; who 
were influenced by all the passions of mor- 
tals, both animal and mental,—who were 
the most notorious offenders against decency 
and virtue; “ being filled with all fornica- 
tion, wickedness, maliciousness; full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity,”— 
who were partial in their pretended inter- 
positions, and, to say the best of them, were 
“earthly, sensual, and devilish ?” 

What system of morality could be bene- 
ficial, we repeat, when conjoined with 
gods whose very attributes were so repug- 
nant to, so diverse from, every thing holy, 
heavenly, or god-like ?{ Set a Christian, 
humble and unknown, in competition with 
their Olympian Jove, their golden Apollo, 
their crafty Hermes, their sanguinary Mars, 
and say which bears the characteristics of 
a god most eminently, which would 
be most philanthropic and useful to 
mankind? Place one of the faithful fe.’ 
male attendants of our Lord, during the 
days of his incarnation, and who ministered 
to him at his burial; or any amiable and 
pious female, on an equality with the 
virtuous Juno, the sapient Pallas, the 
a amorous Venus, or the “ great 
goddess,” even Diana, and pronounce whe- 
ther she would not appear more lovely, 
more amiable, than either or all the god- 
desses, or rather, whether she would not 
be debased by being associated with such 
company! ‘The influence of such atheo- 
logy is apparent, when we consider the 





# Vide Horne’s Introduction, vol. 3. p.339, Sth ed. 
} Vide Lexicon Greek, note sub voce ’Eudwoyv. 
¢ Subsequently to writing these animadversions, 
the writer has been equally surprised and. de- 
lighted ‘at finding a train of sentiment, very 
nearly coincident wifh the above, in Dr. J. L, 
Mosheiw’s valuable Eccles. History, part I. chap. 








i, par. 1, et seq. ‘The testimony of so distinguished 
an individual as Dr. M. on so important a subject 


, will surely not be deemed trifling. To the first 


chapter of his work, therefore, the reader is refer- 
red for more extended remarks, as also for some 
— and pertinent notices of idolatry gene- 
rally, 
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opinion some of their authors had of virtue, 
and of the influential workings of Deity on 
the soul. They believed that every thing 
of a virtuous or religious nature originated 
in man himself,—that he was the operator, 
as well as the object acted upon. Confor- 
mably to this opinion, is the following 
passage of Cicero:* “ Virtutem autem 
nemo nunquam acceptam Deo retulit,—none 
ever conceived that virtue was received 
from God.” Also the following, from 
Horace,t shews that they looked to the 
gods ‘as the authors only of life and sub- 
sistence.— 


“Hac satis orare Jovem, qui donat et aufert, - 
Det vitam, det opes: equum mi animum ipse parabo. 


For life and riches it is sufficient to 
implore Jupiter, who can bestow them, or 
take them away—I will look to myself fcr 
a calm and steady mind.” 

The Romans derived their system in it 
great measure from the Greeks; and they 
at first are supposed to have adopted the 
idolatry of the early idolatrous nations, viz. 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, v/hich 
they had learnt in their connexions with 
them. Their own fertile imaginations, the 
exploits of their heroes, the traditions and 
fables concerning these, the ambition and 
designs of monarchy, the subtlety and ma- 
chinations of some of the priesthood, (all 
of which have been very powerful incen- 
tives to the spread of idolatry in every age 
and country,) all contributed to work up 
their religion io that pitch just referred to ; 
age after age produced mautations and addi- 
tions for the worse, and poets invented, and 
painters depicted, such scenes as we might 
conceive would never have entered -into 
the mind of man. 

Such then, as the foregoing, are the most 
prominent features, that may seem to pre- 
sent themselves in tracing the rise and pro- 
gress of idolatry. To develop its more 
minute and secret operations in insinuating 
itself among mankind, would be utterly 
impossible. Idolatry is a moral epidemical 
disorder, which, when once it has begun to 
rage, is of as much celerity in its course, 
as it is of perniciousness and destruction. 
To trace, and lay open, its particular origin 
among the majority of nations and countries 
which are under its noxious influence at 
present, such as many of the inhabitants of 
the great continent of America generally, of 
China, India, Japan, &e., the dwellers of 
the numerous islands that bestud the bosom 
of the South Sea site, would be a work of 
amazing magnitude and research; if in- 





* De Natura Deoruw, lib. iii. chap. 36. ‘ 
+ Vide Cpist., lib. i. Epist. xviii. ad ficem, also 
Juvenal Sat. x.v. 365. 








deed the true account could be at all 
selected from such a mass of the records of 
traditionary and fabulous antiquity as 
would unavoidably be brought to light. 

The probable statements respecting the 
propagation of idolatry, among the people 
that have been noticed more at length in 
this essay, are applicable toall. Its nature 
being so contagious, it soon spread from 
one nation and tribe to another,— the various 
connexions between them brought different 
systems into notice ;—from these, others 
were gradually invented,—migrations and 
colonizations diffused them more exten- 
sively,—the manners of distinct people,— 
the productions, climates, and soil, of dis- 
tinct countries, aided its diversity and ex. 
tent ; and though the multifarious varieties 
to be observed in the systems of idolatrous 
religion, presented to our notice by mili- 
tary, commercial, and missionary communi- 
cations, are astonishingly awful, yet, by a 
critical and minute observer, there may be 
discovered in the rites, ceremonies, and 
other circumstantialities. of . these, some 
striking coincidence or analogy, plainly 
evincing that all were first derived from 
one common source, however varied by the 
methods above stated. 

The counteracting and abrogating of 
what has been so long a bane to mankind, 
ae events which every lover of his God 
and of his species, every lover of Chris- 
tianity and of truth, must ardently desire, 
and which it is his duty and interest to 
stimulate. Though comparatively small 
is the victory which has been attained, and 
is still attaining, over idolatry ; yet we may 
be assured that in course of tume, as the 
Christian world exerts itself, as the ban- 
ner of the Christian religion becomes un- 
furled, and accessions are continually made 
to its standard, that a amiversal and glorious 
conquest will be obtained over this enemy, 
the fall of which will be as signal, as its 
rise was speedy and general. 

The writer thinks he cannot conclude 
better than by adopting, as appendant, the 
words of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
who after all the laborious researches and 
investigations of learning in the mines of 
antiquity, and in the annals of history, has 
depicted, by divine inspiration, the rise and 
progress of idolatry more comprehensively, 
yet succinctly, and in language more forci- 
ble, correct, and conclusive, than all that 
has-been written upon the subject. “ Be- 
cause that when they knew God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither were thankful ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened. . Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became 
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fools; and changed the glory of the incor. 
muptible Gos into an image made like to 
man, and to binds, and to four- 
foote beasts, and creeping things. Where- 
fore God also gave them up to unclean- 
ness through the lusts of their.own hearts ; 
bo changed the truth of God into a lie, 
aad worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for 
exer.” Romans, chap. i. 


Bristol; April, 827. 
WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 


(Concluded from col. 640.) 


Justice and humanity then do not 
require that the slaves should be redeemed 
by. compensation to the masters, any more 
than that the thief should be recompensed 
for giving HP the property he has stolen, 
Nor cam the practice of our ancestors at 
the time of the Crusades, which this writer 
adduces for the purpose, give any sanction 
to the claim. ransom, paid by the 
British to the Saracens for the release of 
their countrymen from captivity and slavery, 
was the result of a stipulation between two 
belligerent powers, the terms of which 
must necessarily be according to the 
felative strength of the parties, to which the 
weaker must accede, however much to his 
disadvantage. Such proceedings can never 
be considered as an acknowledgment of 
right, or property, im the persons of men: 
they are nothing more. than the result of a 
forced surrender of rights on. one side, and 
a triumphal usurpation of them on the 
other, agreeably to a common principle in 
warfate, of taking all advantages of the 
enemy opposed to you. We know too 
that our Richard I. or Coeur de Lion, — 
journeying homewands, in ‘his return from 
the Holy: Land, was arrested, and detained 
prisoner in Germany, and that an immense 
sum was paid for his ransom. But can 
apy one be so infatuated as to think he was 
therefore the legitimate property of his cap- 
tors, till he was thus redeemed ? @ sup- 
position is absurd. It was simply an 
avaricious and insolent project of the 
German court, to extort from the British 
a liberal supply of money ; and to which of 
course they never would have acceded, but 
from. an inability to compel the liberation 
pos their sovereign. In every case where 
there is power to release such captives ~ 
arms, who ever dreams of 

Pe or compensating, the oppressor ? 
Witness our bombardment of Algiers, and 
liberation of the Christian slaves groaning 
under the yoke of that barbarous power, in 
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1816. That any man, however, should 
flee to so flimsy a subterfuge to defend a 
property in slaves, shews the poverty and 
nakedness of the cause he has espoused, 
And we are bold to affirm, that the preten- 
sions of the colonial slaveholder are far less 
plausible, and his conduct much more 
nefarious, than those of a.victor to 

of war; since the former tyrannizes over 
his unoffending fellow men and fellow sub- 
jects. 

The slave-trade is now made piracy by 
the laws of England and yeeed ng if 
any of their cruisers capture a slave ship 
of any nation allowing the mutual right of 
seareh, they never think of purchasing the 
freedom of the victim of cruelty and avarice, 
but instantly liberate them, and condemn 
the vessel and cargo. Yet if these traf- 
fickers in human flesh have made a regular 
purchase, they have unquestionably as 
much right to eompensation as the planters 
of the. West Indies. If slave y be 
stolen goods, and be the product of rob- 
bery of the most daring and impious kind, 
and if the receiver be as bad as the thief, 
then, the question comes to an issue, and to 
pay men for restoring what they have 
wrested from another by violence and 
oppression, were preposterous in the ex- 
treme, and revolting te common sense and 
humanity. 

Now, sir, as to the mode which eternal 
justice, and not avarice or commercial 
expediency, prescribes, for bringing this 
disgrace upon our national character to an 
end.-—Discarding the Utopian notion, that 
the people of Great Britain, who. have only 
been losers. in support of the wretched 
system from which the colonists alone 
derive any benefit, are under any obliga- 
tion to pay for the manumission of the 
negroes, or that it can be n to con~ 
tinue the slavery of the West Indies—that 
horrible curse both upon the oppresssor 
and the oppressed,—for 30 years longer; E 
would say, that of the slaves who have been 
purchased by the present owners, it is very 
easy to. calculate what their wages would 
have since amounted to, supposing them te 
have been employed as free labourers,—to 
see how far this exceeds or falls short of 
the purchase-money,—and to adjust the 
difference either by immediately: liberating 
the slave, and paying him for his overplus 
time and labour in the former ease; ory 
continuing his servitude, (but without the 
tyranny and cruelties which now obtain, 
and which should be instantly abolished by 
the parent state,) till he should, on this 
principle, have earned his own freedom : 
this would, in any case, require but a very 
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moderate time ;—and the same principle 
ape apply wk = ge have come into 
possession ir present masters by 
inheritance, where the terms of service had 
not thus been completed: but all others 
of this ejass should be instantly emanci- 
pated; while the Imperial ; 
should, at the same time, enact that all 
children. of slaves after such a servitude, 
oan eee 3 or parents, as should 

y the expenses of their bringing up, and 

lh dition bam cfu Gs somneg-of 
such act, should be free. Thus, sir, might 
slavery be speedily extirpated from tbe 
British dominions; and while the plan is 
abundantly tender and considerative of the 
just claims of the plasters, it fully reeog- 
nizes the inalienable rights of humanity. 

The Society of Friends, ever foremost. in 
the cause of benevolence, has been emi- 
vently distinguished for its zeal and. activity 
to promote the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and of slavery. The bold and uncom- 
promising manner ia which this philanthropic 
sect has stood forth to vindicate the rights 
of the oppressed African, may well shame 
the apathy and supineness of almost every 
other religious body, in this cause > 
for I cannot but think that if the latter had 
bestirved themselves in their collective 
eapacity, with any thing like the decision 
and. energy of that excellent society, 
humanity would have achieved far greater 
conquests in this field, than we are now 
enabled to witness. 

The following instances, among many 
others, attest the. readiness, which they ever 
taanifested to sacrifice expediency and self- 
interest at the shrine of duty and con- 
science: David Barclay, grandson of the 
Apologist, assisted at one of the meetings of 
the Association for abolishing the Slave 
Trade; and, what is singular, he was in a 
few years called to a trial of his. own prin- 
ciples on this very subject. He, his 
brother John, became, through a debt due 
to them, possessed of a large grazing farm, 
or pen, in Jamaica, which had 32 slaves 
upon it. But being convinced of the 
anti-christianity apd injustice of keeping 
their fellow creatures in bondage, they. 
determined to liberate them. And they 
performed this generous office by employing 
an. agent to embark for Jamaica, and get 
the slaves transferred to the care of the 


society for improving the condition of free 


blacks in Philadelphia, where the: henevo- | 


lent views of the owners were. completely 
realized. 

— remarkable instance of disin- 
terested: humanity was displayed by- Wamer 
Miffin, who gaxe pa = ae liberty to 
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endangered through: their imbibing the 
doctrines of Quakerism : and two. masters, 
of that ion, were fined respectively 
in the sums of £800 and £300, for suffer - 
ing eighty negroes im one case, and thirty 
im the other, to be present at meetings held 
in their houses. And in 1680, Sir Rabph 
Dutton, then governor of the iskand, issued 


an order to prohibit all meetings of thq 
Society of Friends: while a law was passed 
in Nevis, in 1661, forbidding of 


that society to come on shore. Negroes 
were put in irons for being present at thei 
meetings, and the holders of sach meeti 
fined. At length a law was: passed, layi 
a heavy penalty on every master of a 
whe should even bring a Quaker” 
island. Similar ings teok 
Antigua: and the Bermudas, and 
benevolent sect were finally expelled 
this part of the world.* F 
Before concluding~this paper, let us 
quire what has been done by the 
to mitigate or extinguish the 
slavery, or meet the wishes of parliament 
and the nation, as embodied in the resolus 
tions. of the commons in 1823, and 
shall ive the utter hopelessness 
futility of leaving the reformation or 
ion of to the West 
been 


majesty’s government? To use the emphatia 
language of Mr. Brougham, “ Nothing, 
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absolutely nothing!” and nothing 
will be done, nothing to any purpose,— 
unless the proper authorities of the mother 

take up the ion, and fearlesshy 


proceed to the desired consummation. 
By referring to the retums from the 
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we find that each colony presents almost 
a total blank as to any improvement 
effected in‘any one of these particulars. 
With the exception of extending to slaves 
security from seizure to pay their masters’ 
debts, to Saturday as well as Sunday, 
(which in reality is more a benefit to the 
masters than the slaves,) and one or two 
other insignificant regulations, none of the 
islands, having legislatures of their own, have 
taken a single step to meliorate the condition 
of the slaves, or meet the requisitions of the 
supreme government: while the assembly 
of one colony plainly declares the above 
ineffective measures to be their ultimatum, 
and that they will not go a step further to 
reform or mitigate the system. His majesty’s 
government may be disappointed at this 
daring obstinacy of the colonial legislatures ; 
but could any better result have been ex- 
from committing to slave holders 
the task of abolishing slavery? As well 
might you exhort a gang of thieves to enact 
laws for the suppression of theft. 
‘Recommendation to the Assemblies !” 
says Mr. Stephen, in his admirable pam- 
phlet.* “Why, the experiment had. been 
tried repeatedly, during a period of twenty- 
six years, as well before as after the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, and had uniformly 
and totally failed. The crown, the parlia- 
ment, and that far more influential body, 
the West India Committee of this country, 
with Mr, Ellis at the head of>it, had 
all recommended, supplicated, and even 
menaced, in vain.” hat reforms can be 
expected from men who are parties in the 
cause? and what justice for the oppressed 
class, from’ men who are at once patties, 
judges, and executioners, in administering 
the system? The colonists, when be- 
sought by government to take measures for 
the gradual abolition of the slave trade, 
replied, “that they possibly might, in some 
instances, endeavour to improve the condi- 
tion of their slaves ; but they should do this, 
not with any view to the abolition of the 
slave-trade, for they considered this as their 
birthright, which could not be taken from 
them, and that we should deceive ourselves, 
by supposing they would agree to such a 
measure.” And we may derive a similar 
lesson from the testimony of General 
Provost, governor of Dominica, as to what 
steps had been taken in that colony, 
in pursuance of the iamentary resolu. 
tion of 1797, for the gradual abolition of 
the slave-trade. He distinctly states in his 
public letter to government, “that the act 
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of the colonial legislature, entitled an Act 
for the Encouragement, Protection, and 
better Government of Slaves,” ap d to 
him to have been viewed from the day it 
was passed to the date of his despatch, as 
a political manceuvre to avert the inter- 
ference of the mother country.” 

‘* Recommendation to the Assemblies !” 
continues the excellent writer above cited, 
“to the authors of every wrong to be re-~ 
dressed ! of every oppression to be miti- 
gated ! to slave-masters, the representatives 
of slave-masters, hardened by familiarity 
with the odious system in which they have 
long been personally engaged, and sur- 
rounded with crowds of indigent and vulgar 
whites, to whom slavery yields a sordid 
subsistence, and the degradation of the 
blacks is privilege and respect! You might 
as well recommend toleration to Spanish 
inquisitors, or Grecian liberty to the Tur- 
kish divan.”+ 

I, Let then the people of Great Britain 
urge upon the legislature and government 
of the country, an immediate redress of the 
evils of slavery, and the entire and speedy 
abolition of that curse both of the oppressor 
aud the oppressed, by the direct authority 
of the British parliament. They should 
equally deprecate any thing short of an 
immediale or speedy annihilation of the 
system, and any further committal of the 
business to the colonial assemblies, as sure 
to end only in-disappointment and delu- 
sion. ‘There cannot be a more per- 
nicious notion than to imagine the cause is 
safe, because parliament and the govern- 
ment are pledged to accomplish the object. 
The question of the abolition of. the slave- 
trade would have been finally lost, if the 
voice of the nation had not supported the 
government against a powerful opposing 
interest; and that support is now equally 
necessary to secure the triumph of Chris- 
tian principle over the demons of avarice 
and infernal cruelty. Giving Mr. Canning 
and Earl Bathurst all the confidence, 
honour, and thanks, they deserve, they do 
not constitute the entire cabinet ; nor must 
it be forgotten, how unwelcome soever the 
recollection, that they are united in office 
with men who ranked foremost as the ad- 
vocates of the slave-trade itself; and that 
that infernal traffic shall not be revived, we 
have no adequate security, so long as the 
system of West India slavery is suffered to 
remain.” 

II. The petitions of the people: should 
particularly call for a repeal of the bounties 
and protecting duties, which by giving the 
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An Address to the Electors and People of the 
United Kingdom. By James Stephen, Esq.” 





+ Ibid. 
{ Eclectic Review, vol. xxv No. 2) Feb, 1826. 
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West Indians a monopoly of the sugar mar- 
ket, are the life-blood of slavery ; while at the 
same time, by preventing an exchange of 
the fruits of British skill and industry, for 
East India productions, they immensely 
injure, and shut one of the largest marts of 
the world, against the trade and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain. 

III. Whatever steps may be taken by 
our rulers in reference to the question, every 
man who signs an anti-slavery petition, or 
wishes well to the cause. of humanity, is 
bound to testify his ‘abhorrence of’ slavery 
by declining the use of West India sugar ; 
since to do otherwise is to give our right 
hand to the support of that system of 
cruelty and oppression, which we are hypo- 
critically professing to pull down with the 
other. 

IV: And lastly, Let every Christian 
minister impress upon his congregation 
their duty in reference to this subject, and 
inculcate, in a popular form, the grand 
principles it embraces. It is not a ques- 
tion of mere state policy, but of humanity, 
and therefore no Christian mind can inno- 
cently view it either with neutrality or in- 
difference. ‘The blood of the missionary 
Smith, the sufferings of the missionary 
Shrewsbury, call upon ministers of every 
denomination to exert themselves, within 
the proper sphere of their influence, in 
giving a right direction and impulse to 
public opinion.” 

It peculiarly behoves them to use every 
effort in furtherance of this righteous cause, 
and if they diligently employ their talents 
for the purpose, we cannot doubt of the 
triumph of Christian principle over every 
inferior consideration. “The contest,” 
observes Mr. Clarkson, at the close of his 
History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
“has been useful in the discrimination of 
private character. It has pointed out to us 
the genuine philanthropist, and unmasked 
the vicious in spite of his pretensions to 
virtue. It has been no less useful in public 
life, by serving to distinguish the moral 
statesman from the wicked politician. It 
has shewn us who, in the legislative and 
executive offices of our country, are fitted 
to save, and who to destroy, a nation.” 

Britannicus. 
leeches 

COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. VIII. 

(Continued from col. 617.) 
To the massive sand-rock succeeds an ex- 
tensive stratum of strong argillaceous, fer- 
ruginous Clay. Nodules of sulphate of lime 
or gypsum in beds and strata of rock gyp- 
sum, as well as detached nodules of this 
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and other. calcareous substances, occur in, 
over, and beneath this clay stratum abun- 
dantly ; and tend to render it. interesting to 
the geologist.. The inclined planes of. this 
stratum. rise by gentle ascents to the sur- 
face, and their escarpments. are frequently 
sloped off in so mild a form, that they re- 
semble the planes themselves, and. thus 
form gentle undulations of fine strong soil, 
difficult indeed to work, but amply repay- 
ing the husbandman by a bountiful pro~ 
duce, especially of the grains denominated 
hard corn, such as wheat, beans, &c. 

Next in succession frequently occurs a 
peculiar limestone stratum: some beds of 
this rock are extremely hard, and of course 
difficult to reduce into form for architectural 
purposes, but endurable when. formed, 
while others are much more soft and tender. 
Certain portions of this stratum yield a 
lime which sets firmly, even beneath the 
surface of water: this lime is endurable, 
as a mortar or cement, in situations.where it 
is exposed to alternations of wet and dry ; 
and is a desirable material in the construc- 
tion of locks, weirs, &c. upon navigable 
canals, the piers of bridges built within the 
reach of the tides of the ocean, sea walls, 
sluices, &c. The colour of this rock varies: 
in diflerent situations, from blue to gray 
and even white: and its debris forms in 
general a fruitful soil; although there are 
exceptions to this rule, all of which might 
be corrected by the mode already recom- 
mended on such soils, viz. calcined clay ; 
a material which abounds .around | this 
stratum. ; 

To this limestone frequently succeeds. a 
feeble stratum of siliceous sandstone, friable: 
in the extreme; the crystals of which are 
minute, and they form a soil. loose and 
sterile, like the finest sand on the beach 
of the ocean. In seme situations the 
crystals are larger; but although» these 
form a coarser sand, the general character 
of the stratum still remains. Ferruginous: 
clays, treated with a very slight calcmation, 
would, I doubt not, improve these. soils. 
materially. : 

We next arrive at the level strata; vizo 
an assemblage of argillaceous shale-clays: 
and loams, stratum super stratum, the 

lanes of which possess no inclination, 

ut are parallel with the horizon ; in fact, 
they each compose the segment of a circle,’ 
the circumference of which would enclose: 
this sphere. Upon the surface of| these 
strata we frequently find realized that which. 
the reader may find noted in the first num~ 
ber of this compendium, page 101; viz. 
“ If the crust of the sphere were not strati- 





fied in inclined planes,-all the. superfluous, 
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waters from rains, &c. would sink down- 
until every crevice was filled up, 
and the remainder would form pools u 
the surface. These pools would afford the 
san’s rays water for immoderate evapora- 
tions, and the residue would become stag- 
nant and putrid focuses of exbalations, 
deleterious 0 all animation.” In our own 
island, the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire, &c. which are thus formed, and 
where fevers and agues proverbially 
abounded, cost immense sums to cut and 
embank drains, erect sluices, &c. upon a 
large scale, for the purpose of carrying off 
these superfiu 





ous waters; and a 

annual rent is entailed upon the land so 
drained, in perpetuity, in order to scour 
these drains, maintain the sluices, uphold 
the embankments, &e. and thus prevent a 
recurrence of all the evils which have been 
averted by the construction of these works. 
Happily mankind, the general-structure 
of this sphere, by a concatenation of inclined 
planes, drains itself; and although the 
decree of the Infinite, on man’s disobedience, 
was, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground,” 
the toil of universal drainage is not super- 
added to the needful labours of the field ; 
“In the midst of wrath, Jehovah remem- 
bered mercy :” and to His name, as due, be 


Thus far we have proceeded, noting in 
our progress the various strata which gene- 
rally form a series’ wherein a coal-field is 
included: not meaning, however, to assert 
that these strata invariably occur in every 
such series, for no invariable succession of 
strata are known in the earth’s crust, but 
merely to state that these are the strata 
which occur in some series wherein coal- 
fields exist. But these strata, even where 
they actually exist, are not always observa- 
ble upon the earth’s surface; for in some 
cases part of the strata are continued, by 
the gentle elevation of their own planes 
over the escarpments of the rest, (which are 
brokén off at or near the horizontal line of 
the earth’s crust,) and although those which 
do a) do not rise to any thing approach- 
ing the elevation of mountains, they com- 
ly hide the others from view, without 
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quently prefers to sit in his closet and guess 


“at whatever is concealed, to the labour of 


exploring the works of God in person, and, 
amidst his guesses, errs, and continues in 
error: but the active man first explores, 
and afterwards draws conclusions from the 
premises. Thus, knowing the truth, white 
he views the wisdom of the Creator, the 
latter with every propriety gives the glory 
of His works to God ; knowing that this is 
due to Him who created all things. 
Rock-salt is not essentially a component 
part of the strata composing a coal-field, 
although it sometimes occurs therein, both 
in the lower series of the coal strata and in 
the vicinity, immediately adjoining the 
great sand-rock, which lies above the coal 
strata; but rather a supplementary stratum, 
added for wise and beneficent purposes by 
the Creator, in numerous situations, for the ~ 
use of man throughout this sphere, without 
immediate reference to any particular series 


.of strata. Clay, sulphat of lime, or gyp- 


sum, and marl, accompany rock-salt in 
general, and these serve to defend it from 
the action of the atmosphere ; but in some 
arid situations it needs no defence, and has 
no such accompaniments. Strata of rock- 
salt exist of more than two hundred yards in 
thickness, while others are only a few feet. 
Almost every country in the world enjoys 
its salt rocks ; and brine springs arise to the 
surface from these rocks, at great depths, in 
numerous situations where no other indica- 
tion of the salt-rock exists. For the most 
part, these rocks are situated near the feet 
of ranges of mountains, but not invariably. 
The counties of Worcester, Leicester, 
Chester, Northumberland, Durham, &c. 
in England, afford this mineral; and the 
three first in abundance. ‘Transparent 
crystals of rock-salt are nearly pure muriate 
of soda; and a very minute portion only 
of the water of crystallization remains in 
them. 

In some elevated arid regions in Asia, 
these crystals are so abundant and endura~ 
ble that they are used as building materials, 
even for the outer walls of the habitations 
of man. What a lucid spectacle must an 
assemblage of such houses afford beneath 
a cloudless sky! The romantic tales of 
palaces of diamonds claim kindred here, 
and lose half their fabulous hue. 

Chalk, in regular strata, forming an inde- 
pendent series within themselves, has high 
claims to the attentions of an Englishman, 
because it is in that portion of the world in 
which the British Isles are situated, that 
this substance particularly abounds. Chalk 
frequently succeeds the level strata, and 
generally either that or the last sand-rock ; 
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and ‘thus, as before stated, commences a 
new series where the former ends: it is 
therefore in order, that we note it here. 
The chalk strata commence in England in 
the county of Dorset, and in an eastetn 
direction pass all the counties be- 
tween that and Kent, and also in a northerly 
direction, through the maritime counties of 
Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, and 
the East Riding of York, to Flamborough- 


head ; stretching in their progress considerably ' 
westward. 


inland to the These strata also 
occur in the Isle of Wight, on the oppo- 
site coast of France, in the vicinity of 

and thtough the Netherlands ; stretching 
thence in an oblique direction, they arrive 
atthe shore of the Baltic, re-appear in 
some of the islands of that sea, and finally, 
terminate on the opposite continent, in the 
.. which border upon the capital of 


The chalk strata, in the aggregate, are of 
considerable thickness; in some situations 
they a h a thousand feet; but in others 
half that depth is not exceeded. The planes 
of these strata frequently considera- 
ble elevation, and their ments are 
bold; forming over the face of the districts 
which they occrpy, undulations of varie- 
gated scenery, if not romantic, highly diver- 
sified, and remote from every idea of the 
tame and vapid. 

Nodules of flint, of various dimensions, 
i or in layers, occur in chalk 
strata rally, but especially in the u 
beds, where they abound.” Chalk is an 
earthy lime, it is in character that 
siliceous matter should occur therein ; for in 
the purer limestone strata layers of siliceous 
matter occur in nearly similar positions: 
those which occur in’ chalk we name flint, 
and those which occur in limestone we call 
chert; but the shade of difference between 
flint and chert is so unessential, that they 
may be safely denominated similar sub- 
stances. The lower strata of chalk are con- 
siderably more indurated than the upper, 
and. approach nearer to the firmness of 
limestone: in some cases these are suffi- 
ciently endurable to constitute useful build- 
ing materials, and are used accordingly ; 
they, in fact, may with propriety be de- 
nominated earthy limestone. Iron pyrites, 
as well as ochres;of iron, also oceur in 
chalk, but by no'menne-in:tush shundande 
as flint... 

The debris of the chalk strata forms, like 
every: other earthy limestone, a variety of 
soils ; and. like every other earthy) lime- 
stone, adjoining. thereto, are quvaiabons 
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which if duly applied, would improve. the 
sterile, and. even add to the fertility of the 
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Taaiabine vii ct, lies a stratum of 
clay of considerable itude, both ‘as to 
thickness and extent. Rising from beneath 
the bed of the Thames, as well as the city 
of ‘London, this stratum attains a bold ele- 
vation at one of its escarpmients near 
gate; and on sinking wells, or excaval 
to considerable d beneath, and in the 


received the name 
this clay is by no means corifined fo the 
environs of the metro nearly, if 
Ot as general os the Chal Wael hese e 
chalk is terminated otherwise than by 


tends to great distances from and, 
towards the continent of Europe ; and with 
divers modifications, occasioned the 


similar to the 
throughout sal ehatte ‘stratum ; ad sivkinng 
as it does beneath the ocean at so mahy 
ints, and along so great a line of coast, 
it may be one of the most extensive trite 
known in the earth’s crust.’ 
( To be continued. ) 
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LETTER TO THE ! 
REV. ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. -F.A.8. M.R.I.A; 
(Occasioned by his View of the Divine Prescience,) 
Rev. Stir, 
A srNncere and an ardent thirst for the 
acquisition of truth, and a thorough convic- 
tion that no man is more devoted to its 
interests, or more to communicate 


greatly 
egregiously mi 

I believe this to have been Y the cane i Dol 
instances. The Arminians, not 
travel out of the familiar and 
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coniters, theselere; ini this , have 
been fighting more with a shadow, than a 
substance. 


“ So when men argue, the great’st part 
O’ the contest falls on terms of art, 
Until the fustian stuff be spent, 
And then they turn to th’ argument,” 
Hudibras. 


The mutilated portions of your real senti- 
ments, as ae and exhibited in the 
mystic circus of Calvinistic metaphysics, 
render real sentiments perfectly invisi- 
ble. Yet much is said about such and such 
being Dr. Adam Clarke’s sentiments! As 
there appears to be a diversity of opinions 
concerning your meaning, as intended to be 
conveyed in your observations on the fore- 
knowledge of God, I shall, therefore, feel 
much obliged, both on the of myself, 
and many others of your ers, if you will 
take the trouble, and condescend to reply 
at your leisure, through the same medium ; 
stating whether or not the view I have taken 
of your remarks, as they appear in your 
Commentary, be a correct one, which is as 
Ort T te rehend 

Tightly com your meaning, 
the sole Sisccnce een your argument, 
as drawn out in your concluding observa- 
tions on Acts ii., and that of Mr. Bird, is 
not as to the extent of the Divine wisdom, 
both affirming that to be infinite; but in 
the stating of the question only. Mr. Bird 
states the foreknowledge of God to be 
necessary: You state it, as absolutely free. 
You constantly keep in view a distinction 
which many seem to lose sight of, viz. be- 
tween possible and actual existence. You 
remark, “The foreknowledge of God is 
never spoken of in reference to Himself, 
but in reference to us :” i. e. I presume, as 
actual existencies; and this knowledge, in 
reference tous, you contend is absolutely free. 
You also affirm that, “ All things exist with 
God in one eternal Now.” So that here is 
the distinction, and with many the difficulty : 
« Tf all things exist with God in one eternal 
Now, in what sense,” it is asked, “can it 
be said that his knowledge of all things is 
absolutely free ?” I answer, On your theory, 
that the former relates to possible, and the 
latter to actual existence. I apprehend the 
freedom of God’s knowledge, in reference 
to all created beings, follows as a matter of 
course from an acknowledgment of the 
freedom of his power. If God knows and 
sees things as they are, and not as they are 
not ; if he was primarily free to cause 
or not to cause them to have an actual 
existence, in this or that particular manner ; 
then he was primarily and absolutely free 
to know or not to know them as actually 
existing, &c. 





There was a point in eternity when there 
was no existence but God himself; and if 
He had never displayed His creative acts 
from eternity to eternity, there never would 
have been any thing known as created 
from eternity to eternity. It follows there- 
fore, and I think the conclusion inevitable, 
that the knowledge of God in reference to 
the whole creation, is, in this primary sense, 
absolutely and essentially free. Hence, 
your caution is both just and proper, “ Let 
us take care that we meddle not with the 
infinite free agency of this eternal Being.” 
When you say, “ All that is past, all that 
is present, and all that is future to man, 
exists with God in one infinite, invisible, 
and eternal Now,” you doubtless mean, the 
existence, modes, properties, and accidents 
of all those beings, animate and inanimate, 
which his infinite wisdom and goodness had 
from eternity determined to create, exist 
with Him, as to the knowledge of them 
only, in one eternal Now. And that this 
punctum stans of the schoolmen, can mean 
no more than this, will ap from the 
following considerations : Tf God be the 
only unoriginated and eternal being in the 
universe ; all thi cannot have 
existed from eternity. And if the state- 
ment of the apostle Paul be correct, when 
speaking of the godhead ‘of Christ, that 
“He is before all things ;” then it cannot 
be true, that even one thing existed from 
eternity. To suppose this, would be to 
‘Suppose a contradiction, namely, that crea- 
tion had both a beginning and not a begin- 
ning, that it was both eternal and not 
eternal, which is nae 

In your excellent Commentary you every 
en pam infinite iad know- 
ledge to Jehovah. “God is a being of” 
infinite wisdom, goodness, &c.” conclud. 
obs. Heb. xi. Again: “All the attributes 
of God being uncontingent, must be un- 
limited ; and, therefore, His knowledge 
must extend to every thing that can be 
known. Ibid. Your em therefore, 
travel our of the record, when they say, 
“That, as Dr. Clarke states the knowledge 
of God to be free; then He may, if he 
choose, be voluntarily ignorant, and just 
know nothing. But this is a false inference ; 
and as impious and indecorous, as it is un- 
warranted by the premises, and the whole 
— of the argument. 

fI mistake not, the drift of your argu- 
ment is directed against that part of the 
Calvinistic hb is, which states the 
knowledge of God to be necessary ; ahd 
thence concludes all the objects of it as 
equally necessary, and as inevitably certain. 
For, say they, “God must know every thing 
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bse and inevitably certain ;” | his ifie virtues and many 

per nes ni aie i to be peoved, Gut crimes ry To deny this, involve 

he must have e every thing as abso- | the most absurdities: for Alexan- 


lately certain, or, in other words, so or- 
dained all things, that Bene hatever _— to 
comes to ily, not 
enor but ab hvheb determined it. This 
is indeed “ meddling with the infinite free 
agency of this eternal Being.” But, on the 
contrary, you teach, ‘‘ God is as free in the 
volitions of his wisdom as he is in the voli- 
tions of his power.” You remark, “In 
what is called illimitable space, he can 
create millions and millions of systems ; 
but he does not see pro to create 
them.” And, therefore, I infer, does not 
know them as created. “He can d 
the solar system; but he does not do it: 
He can fashion and order in endless variety 
all the different beings that now exist, 
whether materiai, animal, or intellectual ; 
but he does not do this, because he does 
not see it to be done.” And, there- 
fore, I conclude, does not know it as done ; 
and, consequently, does not know all that 
he can know. 

It does not follow from this mode of 
reasoning, as your opponents would have 
the unwary believe, that you mean to in- 
sinuate, that God is, therefore, wiser after 
the creation than he was before. No such 
thing. Your own powerfully plain language 
vividly and before all the world refutes the 
calumny. This error on the of your 
commentators and critics, arises from a 
confused application of the terms know- 
ledge and wisdom. Simple knowledge, 
I take it, when applied to the supreme 
Being, may mean his perfect discernment 
or perception of all the properties and rela- 
tions of an object, wh present or ab- 
sent. Wisdom seems to include every 
thing that can be predicated of knowledge, 
and, in addition to this, implies action, 
choice, &c. which simple knowledge does 
not. Taken in this sense, when we speak 
of the Divine knowledge or cognoscence of 
any being, fact, property, or relation, we 
have not then necessarily — any 
notions of wisdom whatever. For instance, 
it was not necessary, nor do you mean to 
insinuate any thing of the kind, that man 
prema er ee that God might 

ve a more perfect understanding or know- 
ledge of Ss nkeoed man or of human 
action, or any other beings of a still higher 
order, to be more ly informed of the 
nature of moral virtue or of crime, for “ His 
understanding is infinite:” but, with all 
reverence, it was absolutely necessary that 
such a being as Alexander the Great should 
exist, to be known as actually existing, and 





der might not have existed. The specific 
knowledge, therefore, of this individual 
being, and of his acts, must have 
been absolutely free on the part of the 
Creator, who might have never called him 
into existence. If we say that God’s know- 
ledge or foreknowledge of this mighty 
monarch was not free, but necessary ; then 
it will follow that if he had never existed, 
he would notwithstanding have been known 
as having actually existed, and “marched, 
and seen, and conquered ;” which would 
be a plain subversion of common sense. 
It appears to be-the terms “ necessary,” 
“must know,” &c. a8 commonly applied 
to the supreme Being, whom you 
as above all necessity, power, and authority, 
with which you quarrel, rather than the 
notions keld by all orthodox divines re- 
specting the extent and absolute i 
of the Divine attributes. arama 
All the objects of the Divine ae 
or fucknowlaiige, you comprehend under 
two general heads. You say, “God has 
ordained some things as absolutely certain: 
He has ordained others as conti: a” 
Your definition of the terms certainty and 
contingency shews, that by certainty you 
mean necessity, or such things as must be ; 
and by contingency free agency, or such 
things as are left, with reference to their 
being or not being, to the volitions of the 
human mind. As I have just stated, you 
remark: ‘God has ordained some things 
as absolutely certain ; these He knows as 
absolutely certain. He has ordained 
others as contingent ; these he knows as 
contingent. It would be absurd to say 
that He foreknows a thing only as contin- 
gent, which He has made absolutely cer- 
tain. And it would be as absurd to say 
that He foreknows a thing to be absol 
certain,” promt oo in Hie omy 
eternal counsel He has made contingent,” 
(free.) But the Calvinists say; He must ; 
therefore, the Calvinists fall into the absur- 
dity. Itis pers | of remark, sir, that you 
no where speak of the Divine ignorance of 
any’ thing; and how such a sentiment, at 
once so impious and absurd, should have 
been ascribed to you, contrary to, and in 
the face of your own express declarations. 
I know not ; except on the supposition that 
your Calvinistic opponents presume, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, to be acquainted 
with your — which mist be 
sup to centradict your revealed. 
it there is another part of your obser- 
vations on this abstruse question, which has 
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also been the subject of much animadver- 
sion and remark, which is this: “ Properly 
ing, there is neither fore-knowledge nor 
after-knowledge with that God who dwells 
in every point of eternity.” conclud. obs. 
Acts ii. But in this, as you well know, 
sir, you are by no means singular. The 
same sentiment was held by the great 
founder of Methodism, as may be seen by 
his re-publication of Abp. King’s celebrated 
sermon on the foreknowledge of God, and 
in his own writings,* passim. And, there- 
fore, why do some of the Wesleyan 
Methodists now carp at it? Is it not rather 
the man, than the sentiment, that is in the 
way? But the cedars of Lebanon will 
always sublimely nod over the brambles of 
the forest. To return : I am of opinion, and 
shall endeavour to verify it by quotations 
from other parts of your Commentary, that, 
what is above cited, you mean to be affirmed 
of the attribute of omniscience exclusively. 
Taking it with its connexions, by saying 
that “God dwells in every point of 
eternity,” I presume no more is meant, 
than, that His omniscience, like His other 
attributes, is infinite: that, as the human 
eye takes an ample range the uni- 
verse, and can sport among the fixed stars ; | 
so the omniscience, or the perfect and un- 
limited vision of God, glances from eternity 
to eternity, sees the end from the beginning, 
knows, and is as present to, all that has been 
and will be, as if it were now existing: 
thus, “ The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good.” 
scriptures declare this im t truth, 
and we are bound to believe it on the same 
authority; but I am not aware that the 
same is ever predicated of the other attri- 
butes of Deity, or that his whole subsist- 
ence (if I may be allowed so imperfect an 
ex ion) exists“in a similar manner in 
all the duration that is past, and all that 
is to come. Indeed, the scriptures teach us 
a different lesson, as witness St. John, in 
his opening dedication of the Apocalypse. 
“ John to the seven churches which pire 
Asia: Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
him whieh is, and which was, and which is 
to come.” chap. i. v. 4. The distinctions 
of past, present, and future, are here 
clearly made out, and forcibly expressed. 
There is no confusion of ideas, nor ambi- 
guity of expression. Having a direct and 
unequivocal reference to the absolute and 
independent existence of the great God, 
the whole, no doubt, is to be considered, 
not in an accommodated but in a primitive 
sense, as philosophically and metaphy- 
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# See Mr. Wesley’s note on 1 Peter, chap. i, v. 2. 


sically correct; as much so as any 
similar doctrine of revelation, addressed to 


part of your learned Commentary, 
that by saying “‘ God dwells in every point 
of eternity,” &c. you can only mean to be 
in reference to his attribute of 
omniscience. To establish this, I shall 
merely transcribe part of your note on the 
passage just quoted from the Revelation. 
After a variety of learned and pertinent 
illustrations from the rabbins, in whose 
writings you have detected many similar 
forms of expression, some of which you 
observe the o wy, cat 6 ny, cat d epyopevoc, 
of the apostle, is a literal translation, you go 
on to remark, “ This phraseology is exceed- 
ingly appropriate, and strongly expresses 
the eternity of God; for we have no other 
idea of time than as past, or now existing, 
or yet to exist ; nor have we any idea of 
eternity, but as that duration, called by 
some, eternitas a parte ante, the eternity 
that was before time, and e¢ernitas a parte 
post, the endless duration that shall be 
when time is no more.” Note on Rev. i. 4. 
On this I shall only observe, that if you 
have no other idea of existence and dura- 
tion, but that as here described by the 
apostle, who represents the Divine Being as 
which is, and which was, and which is 

to come; it will follow that you cannot 
ibly have had an intention to express, 
ath’ leon: to gailich, any. ofhieng eh, 
therefore, another and more appropriate 
application must be sought for the nunc 
stans, or the “dwelling in every point of 
eternity at the same moment,” to which I 
have just adverted. This I hope I have 
succeeded in doing by confining the appli- 
cation to the attribute of omniscience, as 
may be seen in the foregoing observations. 
It is to be lamented, sir, for their own 
sakes, that those who have been so free 
in their remarks on your opinions, have not 
in fairness and charity had a little more 
regard for this important and well-known 
rule in criticism, viz. To illustrate the ob- 
scure and difficult parts of an author, by 
those passages in his writings which are 
more simple, perspicuous, and evident. 
We are fallen creatures—but, “ Avoid the 


eye,” said the pious Lavater, “that dis. 
covers with rapidi the bad, and is slow 
to see the good,” the contrary, charity 


thinketh no evil; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. Were I asked what had become . 
of charity in the polemic divinity of these 
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days, I should roar ga gr Ye has 
on a pilgrimage ; has become 
pare in the land, and none seem wish- 
ful for her return—none sorrow for her ab- 
sence—none mourn over her solitude ! 

I have thus gone through my explica- 
tion of the principal parts of your observa- 
tions on this exceedingly difficult subject, 
which has upon me to an extent, that I 
did not in the first instance contemplate 
or imagine. I find, however, that all has 
not been said that might be adduced in 
support of your hypothesis, but enough 
pe seaman caw Pag ry mare ma 
mary purpose for which this was written ; 
and I hope what has been said will have 
a tendency to remove some difficulties, and 
a few erroneous impressions, that appear to 
exist in the minds of those who 
know little of your sentiments but as they 
are viewed through the misty optics of cer- 
tain Calvinian reviews, and controversial 
tracts. I wish it to be distinctly understood, 
sir, that I design this not for your benefit, 
but for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern.— Waiting, therefore, your con- 
firmation or negative of the view thus 
given, rs 
I remain, reverend sir, : 

Yours very respectfully, 
Barnsley, May 21,1827. Onesimus. 


——~oe 
A TALE FOR SYMPATHY. 


I was sitting alone, one lovely evening 
about the middle of August, upon a rustic 
seat at my door-—which was over-shadowed 
by the green ivy and the creeping clymatis : 
I was in a fit frame for musing. The sun, 
as it was gently descending in the west, 
had spread a crimson aspect over the whole 
hemisphere, and the scene before me was 
so beautifully enriched with the glowing 
tints of autumn, that I could not refrain 
a silent ejaculation to heaven, in token-of 
my love to that Being, by whose bountiful 
hand the whole creation was thus teeming 
with its riches.—The strongest feelings of 
devotion seemed to take presente of my 
heart as I thus meditated, and no doubt 
would have led me to sweet and holy exer- 
cises, but that I was interrupted by an in- 
teresting child about ten years of age, who 
with tears in his eyes seemed to solicit my 
charity. 

_ Lam not at all times inclined to yield 
implicitly to my feelings in these appeals. 
Charity needs its restrictions, and_ the. fail- 
ing on the side of virtue may be sometimes | 
criminal ; besides, mendicancy has of late 
years become so much a trade, and im- 





position is so constantl ye u 
charitable and ieee! I have 
in many instances indiscriminately i 
to — of charity, might be 
considered as giving support to i 
than imparting real benefit to society. 
There was, however, ing peculiarly 
attracting im the modest 
and artless address, of this poor child, 
which ina moment disarmed every harsh 
feeling, and compelled me to regard him 
with tenderness :—“ Well, my dear, (said I, 
looking mildly upon him, and smiling as I 
spoke,) “ what is the matter—and what do 
you want?” A convulsive sob choked him 
for a moment; he could only say: “ My 
father!” I reached out my hand to the 
little creature, and, with all the affection I 
could throw into my countenance and T*. 
i ! 


pec type vege ry 
I am afraid my will die ;”—tears 
flowed copiously as he uttered this : “O sir, 
pray sir, go and see him.” I seemed to 
rise involuntarily as the child e; and 
not until I had half the 
village, did I perceive that the hand of my 
little companion had firmly grasped my 
forefinger,—and in this way was leading 
me to his father. We topped ata miserable 
hut in the outskirts of village, which I 
knew to be the common resort of beggars, 
and the abode of idleness and profanity. 
Round a table, upon which was 
an ample quantity of provisions, sat a motley 
group of adventurers :—-the blind, the lame, 
and po pees , who had retamed from 
a Gee 4 inations, vere thus assem- 
bled, countenances which through 
the day had done homage to gravity, and 
now 


nance peculiarly pleasing, though death was 
evidently casting io it his 

Seeing me enter, he made an effort to raise 
himself in bed, but was too weak to sustain 
it, and fell down overpowered by the at- 
tempt. I desired him to lie still, and was 
about to sit down by his bedside, when an 
interesting young girl, of 
sprang up in’an instant from 
side, and reached me a chair. 
close by the bedside, and taki 


his ailment, and say in what manner I 
could assist him? Whether his iar 
circumstances excited it, or w my 
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manner affected him, I know not,—but he 
gazed upon me for some seconds without 
speaking, his eyes suffused with tears, and 


his whole countenance exhibiting the most 


mournful aspect. 


. my 0 nna (said he,) I have | 
feel that nature is de- |) anguish, 
cael FE nat and but a few hours have |) 
away, when all the affairs of | 


pnp 
have faded from my apprehension. 
Yet T have one feeling which seems to per- 


vade every other—one terrible weight of | 
‘to your judicious remarks, (said he,) I will 


anguish, which bows me to the dust. I am 
leaving my dear children to the mercy of 
a rnde world, where I know, hee dee 
experience, they will receive nothing but 
scorn and contempt.” 

“Tt is, I confess, Guid I,) sufficient to 
oppress the feelings of any man, to know 
that he is leaving an infant offspring to 
poverty ; but surely if we trust in we 
shall not be disap 

“Ah! (said ane T helt the justice of that 
remark, and I bless God that I am not 
without some sense of its importance. To 
have a full, free, and unequivocal reliance 
on God’s will and intentions, is the Chris- 
tian’s privilege: but it is a hard lesson,— 
learnt pope much tribulation, and re- 

rdinary growth of spiritual wis- 

Te oun oy attain to it. There are, however, 
times when my heart is cheered, and my 
confidence vabounded ;—when I seem to 
say, in the very sincerity of my soul, “‘ What- 
ever be the will of Heaven, I will bow to ; 
however my own fate, or the fate of my 
children, may be cast, I know that it is 
in mercy, and in the words of 

i iy “is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good ;” yet sometimes a 
dark cloud hovers over my spirit—a dull, 
fearful, atheistic thought—which shades at 





pass ere he obtain that ‘crown of. glory 
which fadeth notaway.’ What 
comfort is afforded to the o; 


Oe ne ne: Oe ae my 
melancholy history—-wherein I have daily. 
senda ho ice Glad for the mercies vouch- 
safed to me; who am indeed so little 
worthy ; so deserving the -heaviest visita-. 
tions.—Y ou see before you, sir, the youngest 
son of an eminent solicitor, in——. I 
was educated with more than common 
tenderness by an affectionate parent, who, 
though anxious I should prosecute . with 
vigilance the routine of study which was 
laid out for me, displayed more zeal in 
forming my character for moral. usefulness, 
than splendid attainments; it was a com~ 
mon remark of his, ‘I had rather my son 
was eminent for his virtue than his talents, 
and would far rather attach to him the 
epithet of good than great.’ Alas! my life 
has been any thing but in unison with his 
wish. It was not the will of Providence 
he should witness the effect of his teaching. 
A malignant fever raged through the ane : 
many ilies of the first respectability 
were bereaved by its influence, and ours 
amongst the number; my father was 
seized, and such was its rapid progress, that 
in a very few days he was brought to the 
grave, in the very zenith of his career. I had 
lost my mother but a few months before, of 
that lingermg and affecting disorder, con- 
sumption, so that I was now by this afflic- 
tive stroke become an orphan, without a 
friend upon whom I could rely with confi- 
dence, who would be willing to extend a 
parental hand towards me, or be ready to 
guide my erring from the common 
snares of the world. It is true, my elder 
brother was old enough to undertake the 
management of the business, but he was of 
a character not strictly in unison with mine. 
Naturally fond of money, his mind was 
too much absorbed in the acquirement of 
it, to consider — heavy duty which had 
devolved u Sages 

“My r dying without a will, left me 
and my sister very slenderly provided for, 
the bulk of his property having been but 
a short time previous tohis death employed: 
_in the purchase of an estate, which of course. 
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became the entire of “ Passing a of fortune, 
A few months after my ed I | I maried the of a respectable 


and my sister under the care of a i 
the country. She lived, however, but two 


don soon forgot the precepts and admoni- 
tions of my excellent parent. 

pete ted, =r tem etna meron 8 
ing fellows of my own age pursuit ; 
and perhaps, there is no class of men of 
more dissolute and loose morals than the 


nor any act of popular criminality, in which 
I have not been either directly or indirectly 

.—Oh! sir, a depravec heart, filled 
with its own devices, has ample room in 
that great metropolis for the fulfilment of 
every unholy thought; and surely if a 
parent desires the ruin of his child, or is 
anxious that the best foundation of moral 
excellence should be rooted up, he will not 
fail to have his wishes realized, if he expose 
his offspring, without guidance or protec- 
tion, to the allurements of that sink of 


iniquity. 

ten over the juvenile part of my life, 
which was spent in scenes I would not 
pollute your ears by naming, to bring you 
to a period of deeper import in my history. 
You will judge dissipation can never 
be indulged in without a proportionate 
increase of expenditure, and as my whole 
d was on occasional remittances 
from my brother, he soon withheld ‘his 
pore er he found my money ‘was 
e 


manners, ted 
as a person of considerable fortune. His 
lavish manner of expenditure gave me no 
reason to doubt this statement; but I was 
soon wofully deceived, and found my new 
. acquaintance to be a person of the most 
dangerous description. He lived in his 
present style by passing forged notes. In 
my circumstances, you will ive much 
- persuasion unnecessary. fell into the 


snare, and became a partner in his iniquity. 
For five years we carried on a most exten- 
Sive concern in this nefarious traffic, and 
many thousands of pounds of this false 
money have been through our instrumen- 
tality circulated in the country. 





I was»—Young, amiable, and accom- 
ished,—there was in her ‘all that the eye 
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But, oh! at last, and the reflection 
me at this moment—I broke her heart! 


( To be continued. ) 
Enberton, July 8th. 
a es 


REMARKS ON 8. TUCKER'S STRICTURES 
ON J. G’S EXCLUSION OF THE HEATHEN’ 
FROM SALVATION. (COL. 363.) 


: 


: wos Eprror, a" me 
rr.—I was not muc i to 
Strictures on sesame stadtnlees. 


apprehend, that by f 
of the Bible, we are in no danger of error. . 
arguments adduced 

state of congee H idiots oy Hany to 
the purpose. scriptures do not assert 
that the heathen will be saved or” lost, in’ 
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so many words, but afford sufficient 
data to enable us to discriminate those 
characters who will be saved or lost. The 
ee eng Se ny aie terete 
of the law? Constant, pe i 
versal obedience, in thought, word, and 
deed, both towards God and towards our 
neighbour, from the first moment of our 
existence to the last period of our lives: 
every deviation from this rule is a sin of 
such a nature as to involve in it eternal 
consequences. It is the duty of the heathen 
to love God with all their heart, with all 
their soul, and with all their strength, be- 
cause we are not only to love God on ac- 
count of his benefits which we receive, but 
pemenily and principally for what he is in 
i 3 now, if it be my duty to love God 
in this manner, it is 
heathen, notwi i 
and confused knowledge they have of God, 
because the of this love are im- 
mutable in their nature and universal in 
their application. This duty must neces- 
sarily have been the same, if God had 
never given any revelation of his will to 
the world, unless we can suppose that 
moral ry rg in us can change the 
nature of himself. The heathen, of 
course, are not under the gospel, but the 
law; now “sin is the transgression of this 
law,” whether of revelation or of conscience, 
and “the wages of sin is death.” ; 
S. Tucker has certainly entered upon a 
difficult task, when he en to prove 


apostle has declared, «that by the deeds of 
the law shall no flesh living be justified.” 
Ignorance of its nature or of its require. 
ments can neither destroy its obligation, nor 
evade its punishment, and most of the texts 
of scripture quoted by S. T. to prove this 
point, are completely irrelevant and inap- 
plicable. 

S.T. has said, that “the heathen may 
drink of the streams of salvation, whilst 
they may be ignorant of the fountain,” 
(col. 365.) This is certainly ingeni 





medium for receiving these streams of sal- 
vation, and knowledge is essential to faith. 
There is no small difficulty in under- 
standing the meaning of your 
when he states, “ that the heathen have ever 
been salvable by the law of nature,” and 
yet afterwards says, “that the saving grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ secretly operates 
in the hearts of its obedient subjects, who 
feel the influx of its hallowing power, with- 
out discerning the sacred fountain from 
whence it springs.” I do not wish to cavil 
unnecessarily, and therefore shall not make 
any severe comment on these sentiments ; 
but they are certainly liable to it, and, to 
say the least of them, they are contradictory, 
unless we are to sup that “the law 
of nature, and the secret operations of the 


grace of Jesus Christ,” are synonymous 
terms 


S.T. then allows, that “‘no individual can 
be saved without the efficacy of that grace 
which a knowledge of Christianity, and faith 
in Christ, impart,” yet he will not admit 
“that grace” to be limited to the ‘posses- 
sion of that knowledge, or to the participa- 
tion of that faith: how they are separable, 
I cannot conceive, because all the efficacy 
and benefits of Christianity must proceed 
from the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Spirit certainly has not one way of 
operating on the minds of the heathen, and 
another on the hearts of Christians, 

The assertion may not be universally true, 
that the lives of the heathen are spent in the 
commission of every species of guilt, but it 
is quite certain that they are unholy, and a 
change must necessarily pass upon them 

rior to their admission into heaven; and 
defy S. T. to point out a heathen who has 
ever lived up to the law and light of nature, 
and “whose principles and lives will justify 
the conclusion that they are now in glory.” 
Perhaps, S. T. will be kind enough to tell 


| me the song of these heathen in heaven. 


Is not the song of Plato, and that of the 
innumerable multitude mentioned in the 
Apocalypse, different? Is it, “ Worthy: is 
the Lamb who was slain, and has redeemed 
us to God by his blood?” or, is it simply 
an ascription of praise to the mercy of God ? 
Is there discord in that holy place ? Heaven 
has different degrees of happiness, but they 
are all of the same kind, and derived from 
the same source, and the inhabitants are 
engaged in the same employment. 
The heathen are either innocent or guilty ; 
if.they are innocent, they are not the 
takers of a corrupt nature by the of 
man ; if they are guilty, how are they par- 
doned? Is it by the mercy of God ab- 
stractedly considered, at the expense of 
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justice? For we must remember that the 

armony of all the divine attributes must 
be preserved; and I am afraid that your 
correspondent has a little misapprehension 
on this particular point. 

With to “the immortal Plato, the 
upright Socrates, the gentle Epictetus, and 
Aristides the Just,” we know very little of 
their lives; but I need not remind §. T. 
that some of their principles were not of the 
most excellent pure kind. NoramI 
quite so certain as S. T. that “the truth 
and justice of Tully’s tongue” are an evi- 
dence-of a fitness for heaven, neither can I 
perceive an exact conformity to the law of 
nature in Seneca or Virgil, and still less in 
Martial. We are delighted with their 
genius, and bow with reverence to their 
talents; they were intellectual giants; but 
I have yet to learn, that worldly wisdom is 
a passport to heavenly bliss. If they were 
perfect beings, they obtained heaven asa 
matter of right, on the ground of justice; 
but as we know that their virtues were 
blended with imperfections, I ask, how 
these im i were ? or, 
did the Pine of the Gumonun 
weigh the sin of their imperfect ones? F 
forbear to enlarge on the case of the 
heathen, but I hope I may be allowed to 
quote the words of Bernard, but not with 
any intention of applying them to S. 
Tucker:— Dum multum sudant nonnulli, 
quamode Platonem faciant Christianum, 
se probant esse ethnicos.” 

have already trespassed too much, 
otherwise I would have offered some re- 
marks on the arguments deduced from the 
1stc hap. of Romans, but I refer your readers 
to a critical examination of it. 

S. Tucker is evidently labouring under 
a mistake relative to the im know- 
ledge of the ancient Jews. It is not at all 
new to be told “ that the Jews were. salva- 
ble without faith, because could not 
possibly hear of a Saviour’s name.” Armi- 
nius, Venator, Corvinus, and others, have 
formerly entertained the same opinion ; but 
with all due deference to these great men, 
I contend that the position is not tenable 
on scripture grounds. Although the Old 
Testament saints were not favoured . with 
any special or peculiar revelation, ex 
that which was common to the whole 
Jewish nation, yet they were not ignorant 
of the plan of salvation ; they possessed a 
sufficient degree of the knowledge of Chris 
tianity, and were able to exercise faith in 
a Saviour. ll their sacrifices adumbrated 
the great sacrifice for sin, and in all their 
ceremonies saw the Messiah by the 
eye of faith. this, and you make 

104.—voL. Ix. 








all the types and offerings of the Mosaic 

di on a heap of unmeaninig non- 

sense and palpable absurdities, equally un- 
command. 


Messiah “exhibendum et moriturum.” I 
am not reasoning upon the of God, 
or limiting the operations of his arm, but 
confining myself simply to the question as to 
the — of the ancient Jews without faith 
in Christ, It is “ passi that 
should be iqnonent Of “en of chien Mose 
and the prophets wrote ;” that Abel should 
offer a sacrifice, which was acce 
account of his faith, and that he should 
ignorant of the fact ; pr pen em 
rejoice in anticipation of the day of Christ, 
and when he saw it by the 
he was glad,—and yet have no faith ! 
not wonderful that the were 
spired oa vate the 
pm ‘ah. his birth. 1i 
tuted a description of econ’ 
the glory of his kingdom, and yet at 
i this Messiah ? 


on 
be 


not have upbraided his disci i 
resurrection for disbelieving"or doubting a 
thing which it was not their daty to believe : 
“ Q fools, and slow of heart to believe,” &c. 
“ They did all eat ‘the same spiritual meat, - 
and did all drink of the ‘same spiritual 


Christ.”—TI shall not at 
the evils me from the promulgation of 
the opinions I i 
controvert, nor of the bearing they 


light and privileges, and that their misery 
will be less than that of the rejectors of the 
gospel ; yet I must acknowledge that I can- 
not find any scripture authority for believing 
that any person, in any place, in any age, 
or under any circumstances, can be saved, 
except by faith in Jesus Christ, “for there 
is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 


Dursley. J. G. 


PLAGIARISM. 


THERE are no valuable commodities with- 

out counterfeits ; and, as men are generally 

estimated according to their proportion of 

intellect, it is not at all surprising that pla- 

giarists are in existence. is propensity 

for stealing is not confined to one class of 
3a 
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the village alehouse; it is not quite un- 
known in the literary world, an 


shalt not steal,” and where they lay 
as the character of the wicked, that “they 
borrow, and pay not again.” I do not ob- 
ject to the plan of borrowing a few thoughts, 
and giving them a modern dress, as here 
there is talent displayed in the new arrange- 
ment; but even in this case, it should 
always be remembered,— 
« Est modus in rebus, sunt certe denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 
I certainly am not aware of any reason 
why wholesale pilferers should escape with 
impunity, and I know but little difference 
between stealing the labours of a man’s 
head and the labours of his hands, except 
that the former are more valuable, but un- 
fortunately do not come under the cogni- 
zance of the law.. Various motives might 
be assigned for the practice, but none suffi- 
cient to authorize us to encourage it. In 
what light soever they may appear to these 
literary plunnerers, the most favourable view 
we can take of their conduct, will not exempt 
them from the charge of pride and imposition. 
By reading favourite authors we insen- 
sibly fall into their mode of thinking, and 
frequently catch a few of their expressions ; 
this is quite proper, as it is one of the legi- 
timate objects of study. A — a the 
gospel ought to be taught himself, before he 
professes to teach others; and if he be not 
endowed with ten talents, he should be 
contented to exercise himself in his proper 
humble sphere, and not attempt “ to shew 
off” in the borrowed plumage of his neigh- 
bours: to use the most gentle appellation, 
he must be endued with no common share 
of impudence and assurance ; his conduct 
is hypocritical ; lie wishes to palm on the 
world ‘the products of genius for his own, 
but Ia end the age is: become too en- 
lightened (except in a few isolated country 
places) to be caught by these gaudy trap- 
pings, and this stolen eloquence, even when 
adorned with “the start theatric,” the ani- 
mated appearance, and the full-toned voice. 
There is considerable pride connected with 
it, and it certainly is an insult to an audience. 
In this instance, a strong memory is ranked 
in the same scale as a powerful mind ; the 
man wishes to raise himself to a rank which 
he has no right to occupy, in order to gain 
the applause of the gaping crowd. 


Dursley i > 3 





(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


In a few general remarks which appeared 
in your Magazine for January, I took occa- 
sion to condemn that idle curiosity, the 
child of a pragmatical disposition, which 
induces a man to concern himself with his 
neighbour’s affairs, very often to the neglect 
of his own. There is seldom any good 
results from it, if indeed there be any 
meaning in it, which can be called rational ; 
but it unquestionably is often the source 
of uneasiness to ourselves, and disquietude 
to others. It is pretty justly said, “In the 
eye you may read the mind ;” but such 
effects as flow from the excessive indulgence 
of this propensity, while they may flatter 
our vanity by the confirmation of our in- 
ferences, accustom us to an ill-bred habit 
of staring, till either we or our neighbours 
are out of countenance ; and, what is still 
worse, till suspicious conjecture, and illiberal 
constructions, on the sentiments of others, 

an ascendancy over our minds, and 
we neglect to examine ourselves, and in 
return are suspected also. Were I called 
upon to give it a name, I would call it the 
height of impudence. 

1 infer, from the inordinate desire of many 
to search into their neighbour’s business, 
from the restlessness of thought and action 
which characterizes human nature in general, 
and the overt instances of selfishness, which 
the human character in almost every stage 
of life evinces, that self-love is the special 
source from whence all our actions flow. 
The ill-luck, misfortune, and disappoint- 
ments, which our daily intercourse in so- 
ciety subjects us both to pity and deplere, 
instead of awakening a due sympathy for 
ill-starred fellow-mortals, and exciting in us 
a disposition to alleviate their distress, but 
too frequently strengthen the grosser incli- 
nations of our natures, and arouse us only 
to a livelier sense of the supposed necessity 
that no man can take too much selfish care 
of himself. In our habits, conversations, 
and fellowship, we become more and more 
engrossed in the exercise of this strong pro- 
pensity, leaving far behind, and out of 
sight, the angelic sentiments, feelings, and 
actions, which the human character, wisely 
developed, can be made to disclose. 

I do not mean to indulge in that en- 
thusiasm which might folloy’ an excess of 
such a temper of mind as I here admire, 
and which (as might well be asserted) 
would make the world as silly and ludi- 
crous, as it is vicious and reprehensible ; 
but I wish to insist that the moral sense of 
man ought to be employed more in over- 
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coming the inveteracy of self-love, self-con- 
ceit, and detraction. There are some men, 
whose every look, word, and act, betrays the 
narrowness of their minds. are 
others, whose .inconsideration and folly 
stamp them asa prey to the designs of the 
knave. But who can look into the fast- 
nesses of his own mind calmly, and then 
say, that there he finds the benignity of the 
cloudless sky, and acquit himself of the 
charge of some such impurities, some.un- 
philanthropic emotions, some impulses of 
actions which would not bear the test of 
truth and virtue? 

I that the magnanimity of mind, 
and ike cast of character, requisite to 
form an upright, determined, and laudably 
liberal spirit, in this world, was more con- 
spicuous in ages that are gone, than it is 
among the moderns. Althongh now-a- 
days we often meet with a stoical indif- 
ference, or an unthinking resolution, in mat- 
ters even of life and death, yet that gran- 
deur of intellect, which is the parent of 
true greatness, goodness, and heaven-born 
resolve, is but scantily disseminated in most 
instances of the kind, and such courage, 
such virtue, as is now evinced, are almost 
always more the consequence of whim, 
disappointments, and vexations in life, than 
the genuine offspring of native merit. 

Doubtless, the diversified and multifari- 
ous combinations of human passion cannot 
easily be condensed, so as to form a system 
unexceptionably correct: the indistinctness 
of a moral criterion for human conduct, 
the affections of mind on matter, and mat- 
ter on mind, and the mystery which sur- 
rounds the solution of that grand problem, 
if it does not forbid the attempt, at. least 
belies the hope of organizing communities 
solely according» to the most laudable and 
fondest capabilities of our nature. The re- 
sult would be dangerous, while the ingrained 
principles of individuality exist so rigidly 
as they do; but, were loving-kindness and 
good will more strongly instilled in youth,— 
were men taught to look more on each 
other as friends born to assist each other, 
instead of every one looking solely for him- 
self,—mistrust, ill-will, and turpitude would 
disappear, in proportion to the increase of 
amiability, or the growth of reciprocity in 
sentiment and action. 

I have somewhere seen an anecdote of 
a Highland laird, who, on his death-bed, 
when his father-confessor told him he must 
forgive all his enemies, made his two sons 
lay hold of his sword, and as he had an 
enemy in a neighbouring laird, for whom 
he had a dee hatred, told his sons, 
with the instrument of death in their hands, 





such a man 
would make! and yet it is much to be 
feared he is not solitary or without kins- 
men. 

I cannot leave this subject without ex- 

ressing my belief, that the princi of 
hich I ond lain are too y ary that 
in our day they will never be overcome. 
But who can be idly or unprofitably em- 
ployed while he devotes his energies to such 
an object? The grave may enclose us be- 
fore any change be brought about; but so 
long as the necessity for such remedial 
admonitions exist, just as long will all. en. 
deavours to effect a change be crowned 
with admiration, if not with some degree 
of success. And, if the stream of human 
perversity can in any one instance be 
turned from its ancient and inveterate bed 
of guilt and vice, human intelligences, 
existent yet only in the Divine mind, and 
the component parts of human bodies not 
yet organized, but dwelling in, and revolv- 
ing through, the infinite combinations of 
nature, in strict conformity with her unal- 
terable laws, may, when they come into 
being, hail their entrance into the enjoy- 
ment of a world and society analogical to 
ema serenity and beatitude of the 


eemer’s kingdom. J. L. 
Commercial Road, March, 1827. 
a ee 


AFFECTING SCENE IN 
INDIA. 
(Inserted in Col. 648.) 

Tue impression the foregoing narrative 
made upon my feelings was too sensitive 
to be soon I returned to my 
house with a determined resolution to 
exert the influence I possessed, in endea- 
vouring to gain farther information of this 
outcast family. Often did I form plans 
for their benefit, and often did. cunosity 
lead me to the place where the tale was 
told; and then their injured persons, in 
idea, presented themselves to me. 

One day, while thus meditating, and 
with anxious eyes viewing their once happy 
dwelling, I was awakened from my. reverie 
by a tall female figure, who appeared as if 
supplicating her deity ; yet evidently there 
was a disorder in her attitude, which — 
bespoke a mind either ill at ease, or that 
nature had not gifted with her usual. sense. 
I saluted her respectfully; she looked at 
me with apparent astonishment ; and 
after a pause, said, You are a white 


man. She then, in the most supplicating 
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tone, besought me to restore her son. Oh! 

ive me, said she, my child; hast thou no 
pity ? what, was it not to ruin my 
daughter and murder my husband, but 
you must deprive me of the only consola- 
tion I had on earth, that of weeping upon 
his bosom, and of wiping from his manly 
brow the tear which nature, in spite of 
himself, brought forth. Then with a shriek 
she fell to the earth. I sat by the poor 
lady a short time without ing; my 
heart was too full. Poor afflicted mother, 
thought I, thou hast a right to demand of 
me thy son, or of any man. not entirely 
deprived of the feelings of humanity ; and 
I again renewed my vow to search for her 
children. At the name of Ram Houn 
she unclosed her eyes: tears came again 
to her relief: reason for a short period 
seemed returned. If, sir, said she, I have 
in my delirium offended you, I beg for. 
giveness. I intended it not. You have 
before you a miserable widow, an unfor- 
tunate mother, deprived of her children ; 
and upon this’ spot, I am told, my eldest 
son sunk into death. The recollection 
of her sorrows deprived her again of rea- 
son, and she again demanded of me her 

ildren. Thou shalt go home’ with me, 
‘said I, and be nursed in my house. From 
henceforth I will be thy son. Heaven I 
trust has given mea heart to endeavour to 
alleviate thy miseries, or at least it will 
assist me to pour balm into thy wounded 
bosom. Attention and care may yet do 
much; and if thou canst be restored to 
reason, it is my duty to relieve thee.— 
Nothing shall be wanting on my part, 
that prudence can dictate, or humanity 
accomplish. I will cherish thee for thy 
own sake, and that of thy family, and 
endeavour by my kindness. to rescue from 
odium the character of my colour, which 
crime has rendered infamous. 

As I was in a situation of life requiring 
my daily presence at the exchange of 
Calcutta, and my conversing with traders 
from all of the world, I neglected no 

of getting information of the 
Say; 2 hae welfare I had become 
interested. I had nearly given up my 
cause as lost, when a young man presented 
himself at my desk, and requested to a 
with me. I went to a private part of the 
house, when seizing my hand, he said, Go 
with me; you are a good man, and will 
assist the unfortunate. There was some- 

ing in his manner I could not resist. I 
got into my palanquin, and followed him. 
On our alighting at some distance, a ser- 
vant conducted me into a neat room. The 
youth-soon entered. He had been weep. 





ing. He caught me in his arms. It was 
the feeling of nature, the impulse he could 
not resist. Thou hast saved my mother, was 
all he could utter. His tears flowed down 
my bosom. He then fell upon his knee, 
and informed me he had just left Bussorah, 
where his sisters were, and had come’ to 
me, hearing of all the good I had done for 
his parent, to beg my assistance to release 
them. from their present state, and restore 
them to their home. What, said I, raising 
the youth, are you come to reproach me 
with want of exertion for the welfare of 


_your family? Chide on, my friend, for I 


must now call you such, and I will bear 
all. He spoke not for a time, his feelings 
overpowered him ; but taking my hand, he 
led me to his mt. And. now, kind 
reader, allow me to draw a veil over the 
interview. If thou hast ever seen a son 
wounded at the sight of an afflicted 
mother, if thou hast ever felt the pang 
which arises from beholding .a nt 
deprived of reason, then call to snind those 
sensations, for my pen cannot do justice to 
such a scene, nor can ingenuity portray the 
feelings of the heart.. I had always taken 
eare to amuse the mind of my protegé, 
by placing things in her reach, likely to 
afford amusement. I had also nted 
a spaniel, which much attracted her atten- 
tion. Frequently would she talk to this 
little animal in the most pathetic language. 
It seems, when reason forsook her, 
paroxysms of maternal anxiety (if I may 
be allowed so to call them) were at the 
highest pitch. 

When the interview was closed, the 
youth addressed me as follows :— I have 
left my sisters and brother in slavery ; and 
these are the chains with which they were 
bound. I brought them, thinking they 
would ever stimulate me to contrive some- 
thing for their escape ; or they would be as 
witnesses, should my. family ever enjoy 
freedom, that they. had a brother who 
risked his life for their sakes. Thine eye,” 
said he, “informs me thou wilt succour 
me. This heart,” pointing to his heart, 
“assures me thou wilt not hold thy hand, 
nor behold my flesh torn by the cruel rod 
of our master. This chain speaks a lan- 
guage I cannot find words for. Even 
now, perhaps, while I am addressing you, 
my little brother, on his knees, is a sup- 
pliant, that the vengeance of his driver 
may be expended upon him, and that his 
weakened sister may not toil to-day.” I 
could hear no more, but left him with his 

nt, at my house, and took ship for 
ussorah ; where, after many long days 
and tedious nights, 1 arrived in safety. 
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The youth had described the plantation so 
accurately, I could not mistake it. I went 
to the house of the overseer, where I learnt 
that the objects of my search had been 
placed under strict confinement, for aiding 
their brother’s escape ; and that the coars- 
est food allowed for slaves was their portion. 
My eagerness to save them proved a snare, 
which the blood-stained driver failed not 
to observe. He soon demanded the high- 
est price for their freedom; confessing, at 
the same time, they were almost useless, 
and he doubted not that some heavy 
calamity had befallen them, which he was 
sure would soon close their existence. 

I released them, and, with every 
feeling, for surely it was the feeling of joy 
at having done a good action, took them 
on board my ship; but a long time was I 
in convincing them that they were returning 
to their home. The treachery of others 
had caused them to be distrustful of any 
good action being performed bya white 
man. By degrees, however, the eldest 
sister, Marianne, gained more confidence, 
the youngest soon clung to my bosom, and 
the little boy became my constant com- 
panion. 
we once more viewed the banks of the 
Hoogly. On our first landing at Calcutta, 
atrembling of joy agitated each frame. 
Soon the dear family were in each others arms, 
The mother from that hour regained her 
recollection. By my assistance their estate 
is now in their own possession, and the 
drum of joy is again heard in their bun- 
gulo. I visit them often, and am still con. 
sidered as their father; yet we do not fail 
to call to mind yearly, at which I alone 
am admitted, the misfortunes they once 
suffered, and the performance of the usual 
rites of their religion to the remains of the 
deceased. relatives. 

The misfortunes of-Memona raise in us 
all, a degree of pleasing sorrow, at which 
the heart and hand become more familiar, 
as the language we adopt on the occasion 
is that which is dictated solely by their 
previous calamities. Long, long may 
uninterrupted pleasures remain at their 
house; and may he, who has the feelings 
of a man, enjoy the happiness I ex- 
perience at seeing the family I have been 
enabled to restore, as far as human 
efforts can accomplish it. Peace to their 


dwelling ! B. or Starntanp. 
a 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
AUGUST. 


Tae Sun enters Virgo on the 23d, at 
forty iwo minutes past eleven in the even- 


With such a good understanding 


ing. The moon is full on the 7th, énters 
her last quarter on the 14th, her 
takes place on the 22d, and she enters her 
first quarter on the 29th. She is in perigee 
on the 5th, and in apogee on the 17th; she 
mn the Georgian on the 5th, 
on the 19th, Mercury, Mars, and 
Venus on the 2ist, and Jupiter on the 
26th. The Georgian planet sets on the 
ist at twelve minutes past three in the 
morning, and on the 2ist at fifty-four 
minutes past one. He is situated in a 
barren spot, having the two first stars of the 
Goat some distance from-him to the east. 
and may probably be distinguished 
star of the sixth magnitude after the 9th, 
and before the 22d, when the atm 
is clear. Jupiter sets on the ist at - 
three minutes past nine in the evening, and’ 
may be noticed a little to the east of the 
third of the Virgin. On the 9th he may 
be observed in a line with the fourth and 
fifth. After passing these stars he 
to the eighth, but will not reach it ; the first 
is a considerable distance from him to the 
east. yrs eg eee mg ee by 
in the morning during this month. On 
the first he rises at seven minutes past two, 
'and.on the 25th at fifty-one minutes past 
twelve. He is at first noticed between the 
sixth and fourth of the Twins, the sixth 
being to the west of him. - Beyond the 
fourth, and under the two first, may be 
— the brilliant planet Venus. This 
planet rapidly this interesti 
constellation, fr wey the end of beyeres 4 
is about forty degrees distant from Saturn. 
a of Saturn is under the fourth of 
the Twins, which he passes on the 20th. 
The early observer has, during this month, 
an excellent - opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the principal stars in this 
beautiful constellation. two first, 
fourth, and sixth, have been pointed out 
by the path of Saturn, nearly in a line 
with the first and sixth; but rather to the 
west, and below the latter star may be 
observed the third. The fifth may be 
noticed forming a triangle both with the 
third and sixth, and with the first and 
sixth. The twelfth is nearly in a line with 
the first and fifth, and forms a square with 
the third, fifth, and sixth: a little to the 
west of the twelfth may be seen the 
seventh. The thirteenth may be noticed 
between the twelfth and third, but nearest . 
the former star. The eleventh is south of, 
and forms a triangle with the sixth and 
fourth ; the eighth, ninth, and tenth, are in a 
line between |the two first, and sixth and 
fourth, the ninth being in a line with the first 





and fourth. The tenth iseastward ofthe ninth, 
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may be observed under the two first, the 
situation of which may be easily remem- 
bered by the careful observer. Venus is a 
morning star, rising on the ist at thirty- 
eight minutes past two. She is eastward 
of Saturn, under the two first of the Twins: 
from these stars she rapidly recedes, 
directing her course the constella- 
tion of the Crab. As she is apparently 
approaching the sun, her passage by the 
stars in this constellation, and also of the 
Lion, though very interesting, may pro- 
bably be unobserved by the early riser, 
owing to her proximity to the sun. 
— on Dp observed near her on 
morning of the 2ist. Mercury passes 
his inferior- conjunction on the 13th, is 
stationary on the 22d, and arrives at his 
greatest elongation on the 31st. He is too 
near the sun to be visible till the latter end 
of the month, when he may be observed 
a little to the west of Mars, Venus being 
some distance from him to the east. 
Mars rises on the ist at thirty-eight 
minutes past three, and on the 25th at 
thirty-five minutes past three. He is too 
near the sun to be . visible during the 
former part of the month, but after the 
2ist he may probably be discerned to the 
east of Mercury, and west of Venus. 

The Pleiades rise on the 1st at thirty- 
nine minutes past ten in the evening, and 
on the 31st at forty-one minutes past eight. 
Aldebaran rises on the ist at sixteen 
minutes past twelve at night, and on the 31st 
at eighteen minutes past ten. Rigel rises 
on the 1st at eight minutes past three in 
the morning, and on the 3ist at eleven 
minutes past one. Procyon rises on the 
1st at twenty-one minutes past four in the 
morning, and on the 31st at twenty-three 
minutes past two. Sirius rises on the 1st 
at twenty-three minutes past five in the 
morning, and on the 3ist at twenty-six 
minutes three. Regulus sets on the 
ist at thety-twe minutes past eight in the 
evening, and rises on the 31st at thirteen 
minutes past four in the morning. Spica 
sets on the ist at forty-nine minutes past 
nine in the evening, and on the 31st at 
fifty-one minutes past seven. Arcturus 
sets on the ist at twenty-seven minutes 

one in the morning, and on the 31st 
at twenty-five minutes past eleven in the 
evening, 








POECKY. 





(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE BEATITUDES. 


To ambition’s tow’ring fane, 
Lofty spirits climb, aspire ; 
Hero—eaptain—baron—thane— - 
Grandeur—glory—title,—fie : 

But the soaring, proud, and high, 
Never shall the pearl inherit ; 
Lowly souls have loftiest joy, 
Happy are the poor in spirit. 


Seek not bliss in dance and play, 
Giddy riot, purple bowl ; 

Have the volatile and gay 

True serenity of soul? 

He who kneels at Jesu’s feet, 
Sick of sin, with anguish torn, 
Tastes the cup of comfort sweet, 
Happy, happy, they who mourn. 





Bliss was never known to bloom 

In the crimson’d fields of war ; 
°Tis not in the victor’s plume, 
Ribbon, garter, crest, or star: 
Would you shun the rocks of strife, 
Hear an aged pilgrim opeak, 

Keep the quiet vale of life, 

Happy, happy, are the meek. 


Restless souls that rarely tire, 

Hunting what they never find, 

Vainly labour in the fire, 

Grasp a shadow, beat the wind ; 

Is there bliss for age or youth 

Leaning on a broken reed? 

Blest alone, who thirst for truth, = 
Hunger, on the Lamb to feed. 


Some (’tis not censorious wit,) 
War, oppression, wrongs, delight. 
Warrior, planter, art thou hit ? 
Shylock, do I paint thee right ? 

O ye rich, with hearts of steel! 
Lazarus is at the gate! 

Would you Howard’s heaven feel ? 
Happy the compassionate ! 


When was true delight, alas ! 
Perch’d upon a syren’s smile ? 
Beauty, is a snake i’th’ grass; - 
Woman’s art, a deep defile ; 
Each illicit license stings, 
Strikes the liver like a dart ; 
Purity from heaven springs, 
Happy are the pure in heart. ° 


These —— in summer seas, 
Gentle zephyr, azure sky ; 

Live like butterflies and bees, 

On the honey-bud’s supply ; 

But the bliss of bliss is theirs, 

Who for Jesus suffer loss, 

Bear with meekness, faith, and prayers, 
Persecution’s hallow'd cross. , 


Wretched are the sons of strife, 

They have hell in antepast ; , 

While upon the path of life 
Firebrands, arrows, death, they cast : 
But the mild and gentle feel 

Peace benign as morning dew ; 
Zion’s wounds they weep to heal, 
Happy the peace-making few. 


Many deem the lofty blest, 

Call the prond a happy race ; 

Who, in silk and purple drest, 
Catch a smile from ev'ry face : 

Yet the priceless Gem of gems 

Is not earth’s, but Heaven’s smiles ; 
Hapless he whom God condemns, 
Happy whom the world reviles. 
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Jesus, on my knees I bend, 
Stamp - ak within ; AN EVENING IN JUNE, 1824. 
Sinner’s Surety, Ransom, Friend, Addressed to my Brotaer. 


May I these ric 
In my breast, O Spirit, — ! 
Circled with thy graces Nine, 
Paradise shall bloom again ; 
Eden’s golden age be mine! 

JosHuA MARSDEN. 

— ae 
THE SONG OF THE LEAVES. 

On a Favourite Elm, in Sheffield Park. 


A community green, for whole months we have 


— win: 


n, 
All growing and Songiieg here ; 
Yet untired we have hung, ‘midst the winds that 
have sung, 
Of each change in the varying year. 


When the winter rained floods, closely wrapt in 
our buds, 
We slept on the branches unharm’d : 
But with beautiful spring, which cheered each 
living taing, 
We were both awaken'd and charm’d. 


And one sunny day, when the influence of May 
Unswatb’'d us, and spread as out green, 

A poetical wight, declared that the sight, 
Was the sweetest he ever had seen. 


With sap, sunlight, and dew, we were fed and we 
T — 


ew 
The nereclings of heaven and earth 5 
And many, in trath, prais’d our childhood and 


outh, 
Who little had noticed our birth. 


*Midst the storms and the rains, as they swept on 
the plains, 
We strengthen’d, and dark’ned, and spread ; 
Till through each summer hour, we spread a 
green bower, 
Upraised o’er the trayeller’s head. 


And many have staid, to indulge in our shade, 
While they gazed on the landscape.around ; 
But many more pass’d, without deigning to east 

A look on the tree or the ground. 


Nor think that the light, was the only thing bright, 
Or fair, which we ever beheld : 
Nor think the sweet bird, of all sounds which we 


heard, 
Had the sweetest note ever that swell’d. 
In the aon S the dawn—when night fell on the 
awn 


When the clear sun was shining at noon— 
When the twilight spread round—when ‘twas 
darkness profound— 
Or when shone the beautiful moon :— 


Then, then, = delight, o'er the young, fair, and 
bright. 


Our leafy assemblage has hung: 
Then, then, have we heard, with due ardour 
preferr’d 
Love’s claims with love’s eloquent tongue. 


And often with joy—’twas our sweetest employ— 
To brighten, to flutter, to sigh : 
That the lover might find, ere the trees were 
combin’d, 
To aid him, whea virtue was nigh, 


And oft we extend, our cool shade o’er the friend— 
For friendship and love are the same : 

They may differ, indeed, in their fervour or speed, 
But what’s each without other 7—A name! 


But friendship or love, alas! they may prove 
Like us—proudest leaves though Hebe : 

Like us, be display’d, appear lovely,—then fade,— 
And wither, and drop from life’s tree. 


A a | green, though whole months we 
ave been, 
Thus growing and fluttering here ; 
Yet come a keen day, we must die and decay, 
And fall, ere the end of the year. 





“ Cherished like Creation’s history.” 
New Month. Mag. 


Ir was a season of delight and love, 

Which wrapt the soul-in bliss ineffable. 

The colour’d firmament expanded o’er 

A valley, rich in all the various charms 

Of mountain,stream, and trees ; from which the sun 
Shone on my school-boy haunts, and earlier scenes : 


The village church, and sloping pleasure-ground ; 
The far-off forest, and its winding way, 
That led to mansion of my by-gone days : 


When knowledge of this earth had not usurp’d 
My simple heart, or tam’d Romance’s pulse 

To humbler pace. When stretch’d upon that bill, 
Where magic circle, by the fairies made, 
Incurr’d the visits of believing swains, 

I pond’ring lay, and view'd each passer by ; 

Or view’d the charmed ring with childish fear, 
Careless how time elaps'd, the sunny day 

I knew was finish’d when night’s shadow fell, 
And aw’d me into superstitious dread. 


When sever'd from that rustic paradise, 
To join the world, and court her varying smile ; 
To thread the living maze of busy men, 
My cherish’d converse with these vernal shades 
Had fled my memory ; but sweet Fancy sav’d 
The bright impression, and preserv'd it whole. 
Her recapitulating dreams restor’d 
Each blushing hue of fairy haunt and bower: 
And in Ler visions I forgot the frown 
Mysterious fortune cast 1 oe my hopes : 
For days of sorrow clos’d in nights of bliss : 
And often led by love of social friends, 
And Nature’s veneration, I withdrew 
From noisy streets, to tread her baliow’d paths : 
Nor shall the blissful evening be forgot, 
When with thee, Brorner, I forsook that heaven; 
Glancing a brief adieu to all behind, . 
We took the path that brought us to a dell 
Of signal beauty ; for the cowslip there 
Display’d its tender flower, and primrose-beds, 
With violets interspersed, ’neath hawthorn bloom’d; 
And warbling music usher’d in the eve. 
From o’er the hills refulgency and glow, 
Halo’d the prospeet which around us spread. 
Titian and Claude ! not your Italian scenes 
Shew more of nature’s "y than that hour,— 
That summer-hour, disclos’ to passion’s eye, 
Oh! that your pencils had immortalized 
The milder features of that landscape fair. 
Rome’s proud Coliseum, aud her classic flood, 
Her ruin’d temples, and Arcadian bowers, 
Enchanting subjects for the painter’s art! 
Fit not the canvass more than this 
In summer radiance, milder than the south, 
Where glittering skies and fiercer heats prevail. 


Brother { that hour of overpowering joy 
Renew’d the artless feelings of our gr : 
And the bright angel, Hope, her visit paid, 
Winding with us along the woody way. 

A range of trees, whose branches met at top, 
Almost excluding light, gave kind support 

To weaker tendrils, clinging to their sides ; 
And as the silvery light of buried Sol 

Met their dark branches ee in the air, 
My fancy form’d a spacious c fane, 
Whose pointed windows, and high fretted roof, 


At one peculiar angle = m ; 
No naan ass of “ window rehty digham 
Stream’d holy lustre o’er the fancied aisle : 

It look’d like a dark ruin'd monastery 

All clad in ivy, which destructive years 

Had perforated with their crumbling power, 
When night breathes dimness on its dying pomp; 
And the minuteness of design is bid 

In one rough outline of decay and gloom. 

I know it was delusion which bad rear’d 

The mimic fabric ; yet, methought, it there 
Rais’d o’er the avenue in solemn state, 

To dignify those dreamings of delight, 
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Which new are past—in sooth, the vision seem’d 

Sacredtosong. * * * © # # # @ & @ 

os © 0.8 0.8 © 6 .0,.0:8.0.0 
Delicious woodbine eluster’d o’er the banks, 

Where once we sought the wild, yet luscious frait, 

Of ruddy opener testy —seling on our way 5 

Blithe as the birds upon the dewy boughs. 

We journey’d there,—I recollect the morn, 

When as we pass’d a clump of lofty firs, 

Their tops iNlumin’d by the early ray, 

I look’d upon them with a glance prolong’d ; 

And thought, how sweet a thing it was to live! 

All gladness dwelling on my careless mien ; 

Nor human care extorted ev’n a sigh 

Friends were around me, now within the tomb, 

Those trees are levell’d by the woodman’s axe ; ‘ 


And allis chang’d! * oeeneeee 
London, May 20th, 1827. G. Y. H. 
ar aemaree 


ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


Tur mon in all her mildest lustre, 
Softly flits along the sky ; 

And the fleecy clouds in cluster 
Brightly shine as slow they fly. 
So soft the scene, so heavenly calm, 
To my full heart tis sweetest balm. 


’Tis joy to watch the moon-beams playing 
anne 7 a eee wide ; , 
skiug, dancing, never staying, 
Bounding over the boundless tide ; 
Then list to hear each gentle wave 
Fall murmuring on the shore they lave. 


Tis joy to feel this pensive sadness 
Softly stealing o’er my soul, 

That breathes a sorrow and a gladness, 
Over which I've no control ; 

Upraisin; ects gone and dead, 

And youthful scenes that long have fled. 


*Tis joy to feel this lonely quiet. 
re’s not a sound breaks on my ear, 
No d mirth and noisy riot, 
or will I new refrain a tear. 
A tear for what? I know not why, 
And yet the tears stand in my eye. 


“Tis joy to feel I’m not alone: 
That he, my Father and my God, 
Who in my cup so oft has thrown 
joy to gild this drear abode ; 
That he around me fills all space, 
That he beholds my weeping face. 


Bs bee think he can behold 

he breathings of my contrite heart, 

That though asinner, fierce and bold, 
I’ve dar’d from-all bis laws to part. 

For this I’ve felt the deepest anguish, 

And for his pardon pray and languish. 


Oh! that the hours may soon fly on, 
To bear " willing soul above : 
My Father! I would fain begone, 
'o dwell for ever in thy love ; 
Where songs of bliss for ever rise, 
And echo through the vaulted skies. 


PF. E. L, 


——o——— 
MEMORY. 
Tov silent monitor unknown, 
Depicting scenes of time long flown 
: Towards the ocean vast ; 
Who tear’st the soul with anxious dreams, 
And dart’st a = thro’ sorrow’s gleams, 
“ hich, transient, cannot last. 


Sweet childhood’s hours, and earlier d 
When youthfal fire with milder ravs — 
Iilum’d the feeble mind ; 
Those joys to fancy thou dost bring, 
And cause th’ ecstatic soul to sing 
Of pleasures left behind. 





Oft’ wand’ring thro’ the silent sky, 
Recount’st the orbs which swiftly fly 
Along the boundless space ; 
What stars adorn’d the ethereal blue; 
And to the mind a picture drew 
Upon its mental face. 


When lengthen’d age, with feeble years, 
Concludes this transient life of tears 
And sublunary joys, 
Old Memory flies on golden wings, 
A farewell strain to earth it sings, 
And soars beyond the skies, 


J.B. 


oe Se 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Lone have I sought the wish of all, 
True happiness, to find ; 

Which some will wealth, some pleasure call, 
And some a virtuous mind: 


Sufficient wealth to keep away, 
Of want the doleful scene, 
And joy enough to gild the day, 
And make life’s course serene ; 


Virtue enough to ask the heart, 
Art thou secure within ? 

Hast thou perform'’d an honest part ? 
Hast thou no private sin? 


This to perform, these things. possess, 
Must raise a noble joy, 

Mast constitute that happiness 
Which nothing can destroy. 


i 
TIME, 


Swirt as the meteor’s fiery glance, 
Short as imagination’s trance, 
Or like life’s gay and giaty dance; 
o Time flies. 
Or like the eagle’s rapid flight, 
Qe fancy’s Seedsin, which A night, 
* As phantoms vanish from the sight ; 
So Time flies. \ 


As snow, which quickly melts away, 

Piere’d by the warmth of solar ray ; 

As savage beasts retreat from day; 
So Time flies. 


Or like the fleeting sammer shower, 
Or bloom which decks the fairest flower, 
Swift as the minutes of each hour ; 

So Time flies. 


Quick as the messenger of death 

Stops lusty manhood’s vigorous breath, 

Or beauty’s rose-cheek perisheth ; 
So Time flies. &D 


Ww. S. €. 


quunqnQnesnions 


NIGHT. 
A Sonnet. 


Tae sun has left his azure vaulted throne, 
And clos‘d the day behind yon western bill ; 
The woodland tribes have to their coverts flown, 
And nature's chorus now is hush’d and still. 
Pale Cynthia bright’ning as the landscape fades, 
Now cheers the weary traveller on his way ; 
And o’er the shadowy scene, her inflaence spreads, 
In compensation for departed day. 
Now is the time for rest ; and balmy slee 
Around the sons of health her mantle throws’; 
But, ah! how many, painful vigils keep, 
Nor find that rest, nor share their sweet repose! 
Alike to them the dawn of morning light, 
The shades of evening, or the gloom of night. 


Near Halifar. J, H*#****son. 


Erratum.—In_ the last line of the Sonnet, col, 
566, for“ latter light” read “ lesser light,” | 
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or PLPIOPEB OEP 


TO MARIA.—ON JAN, 1, 1827. 


A NEw year’s gift I offer thee—'tis one 

Which many others for aye have giv'nthee ; . 
Some in sincerity, and some alone 

In compliment. Whate’er their motive be, 
Isimmaterial. This gift has shone 

On zephyr’s wings; when from the treasury 

Of friendship they have borne away a pray’r, 
Which some far-distant friend had utter'd there. 


It is a kind of ether gift—’tis one 

That seems as when existing not to be, 

Like the bright satellites, that glitter on 

The surface of the tranquil azure sea, 

Which when the clouds obscure, we think are gone, 
Because we see not their lucidity. 

And ’tis a link, which must in friendship’s chain, 
Indissolubly round true hearts remain. 


But, to be brief—this present simply is 

A wish—a wish, pure, heartfelt, and sincere, 
That thou may’st have, of sublunary bliss, 

As much as can be given, and that whene'er 
Death’s vessel waits to take thy soul from this 
Vain world, thy voyage may be calm and clear, 
And angels kindly sing to solace thee 

Of joys thou'lt have when in eternity. 


—_~—— 
SONNET TO MY TWIN BOYS. 


(From a new Edition of Sonnets and other Poems, 
by D. L. Richardson.) 


Gay morning pilgrims! no dark cloud of care 
Shall cross your early path. Your eyes shall meet 
A charm in every scene ; for all things greet 

The dawn of life, with hues divinely fair! 

How brightly now your rosy features wear 

The trace of guiltless joy! your bosoms beat 

With no foreboding dreams,—your cup is sweet, — 
The manna of delight is melting there! 

Twin buds of life and love !—my hope and pride! 
Fair priceless jewels of a Father’s heart ! 

Stars of my home! nor sin, nor sorrow, hide 
Your beauty yet ; your stainless years depart 
Like glittering streams that softly murmur by, 

Or white-winged birds that pierce the sunny sky 


—— @——— a 
GRIEF. 
(From the same.) 


Ou! come not Passion with the fiends of Care, 
And forms that haunt the midnight of the soul! 
Raise not the fearful tempest of Despair 

Along my darkened path. Let Faith control 
Rebellious thoughts, and pangs that fiercely tear 
The chords of life, There is a softer grief, 

The lone and weary heart may learn to bear 
Calm and resigned, ’till quick tears yield relief 
To voiceless feelings, and the bosom teems 

With holy consolation. Such may be 

Tossed on the dark waves of life’s stormy sea, 
The good man’s sorrow.—Soon Hope’s cheerful 


M. E, S. 


beam, 
The trusting spirit from the strife shall free, 
And gild the shadows of the Mourner's dreams. 


—— 
ON THE OCEAN. 


Sweet Ocean! we gaze on thy bosom awhile, 
Thy waves are esrulied, begirt with a smile, 

A radiance comes o’er thee,—thon beautiful sea, 
An emerald brightness, that’s lovely to see. 

The boatmen glide o’er thee with canvass and oar, 
A flash in each stroke, as they make for the shore ; 
A freshness breathes o’er thee, with health in the 


gale, 

The breeze flaps aloud o’er the tall vessel’s sail : 
As seen inthe distance, she stately moves on, 
Mid the winds and the waves that impel her along. 
But that oh thou lov’d ocean, the swift-winged 
It changes thy beauty, and ruffles thy fi 

chan auty, and ruffies thy form, 
The eaten gli ing wave is then tossed on high, 
The ships riding on thee, seem hurl’d to the sky, 

104.—voL. Ix. 





Or, whelm'd in th’abyss that is boiling below, 
Seem lost in the gulf of destruction and wo, 

There majesty walks, in his terrible might, 

On the wide pathless sea, turning day into night; 
And Terror stalks forth on the dark heaving wave, 
And fiend-like exults in the fears of the brave, 

Or mocking —y wo, whilst the tempest raves 


loud, 
The heart-rending scene of the mariner’s shroud. 

Dread ocean! we gaze on thy billows which roar, 
As they lift their curl'd summits, and dash on the 


shore, 
Wave following wave with a giant-like bound. 
While the water’s wild uproar, like thunder, 
resounds. . 
Yet He who upholds thee can wisely restrain, 
And curb thy proud spirit, thou blustering main, 
Can stay thy wild rage in the midst of the storm, 
And calm thy tumultuous, leviathan form, 
Can bid thy rade waves undisturb'd sink to rest, 
Like an infant asleep on its fond mother’s breast. 





Review.— The Hi of the Province 
of Moray, by the Bev Lanklen Shaw, 
a New Edition, brought down to the 
Year 1826. 4to. pp. 510. Grant. 
Elgin. 1827. 


Tere is scarcely a more dan 

ground on which an author can tread, than 
that of local history; because, in his own 
immediate province .and neighbourhood, 
every t is an historian. He is in- 
timately acquainted with facts that daily 
obtrude themselves on his observations ; 
and, deriving instruction from this unpol- 
luted source, he can furnish information to 
intellect, and even detect the blunders into 
which learning sometimes betrays its 
votaries. In few cases can it be said with 
greater propriety than im» this, that the 
hand which cannot erect a hoyel may 
demolish a palace. 

When countries emerge from unin- 
habited wilds to peopled and cultivated 
districts, some memorials are generally 
preserved of thei proeree from barbarism 
to civilization refinement. To these 
the future historian makes*tis appeal ; and, 
as an apology for the errors into which he 
may be sometimes led, he takes shelter 
under their authority, and his contem- 
poraries are rarely indisposed to allow that 
indulgence which he claims. To these 
cities of refuge, the author of the work 
before us has been ynable to flee, for rea- 
sons which he thus assigns, 

“T have not been so fortunate as to 
have read- or heard of a description of the 
country of Moray. This renders the task 
I have cut out for myself, the more difficult. 
I waik on untrodden ground, having no. 
author, ancient or modern, to conduct me ; 
and I must rest contented with what 
materials my sphere of reading, and the 
testimony of credible persons, have fur- 
nished me.” Intro. p. 4. 1 

With this candid avowal before him, 

3B 














right either to expect 
perfection, or to animadvert with severity 
on-.any trifling inaccuracies, which, from 
his local knowledge he may be able to 
discover. In the author, it was a noble 
effort to make a beginning. His under- 
taking was ardtious, because his prospects 
were gloomy ; but though the difficulties he 
had to encounter were formidable, they 
have been surmounted by unwearied ap- 
plication, and perseverance has finally 
crowned his exertions with success. He 
has dug deeply in the alluvial soil, has 
removed vast strata of superincumbent 
rubbish, has explored the deeply embedded 
rocks, on which he has laid his foundation 
with permanent materials, and raised a 
fabric which future generations will view 
with admiration, although it may be en- 
larged and beautified by modern artists, as 
they float along on the stream of time. | 

As a work of considerable merit, Shaw’s 
history of Moray was hailed on its first 
appearance, by the enlightened part of the 
inhabitants, of whose country it treats, and 
altho more than half a century has 
éla since it issued from the press, its 
reputation has remained untarnished, and 
its value has been enhanced in proportion 
fo the increasing difficulties, in modern 
times, of obtaining copies. These are the 
foundations on which this new edition 
takes its stand, the merits of which, added 
to those of the original, can hardly fail to 
ensure the publisher an ample remunera- 
tion. 

The history of Moray is divided into six 
parts. The first treats of its name, situa- 
tion, extent, and divisions. The second, 
of its geography. The third, of its natural 
productions. The fourth, of its civil and 

litical events. The fifth, of its military 

istory. The sixth, of its ecclesiastical, 
Which includes under four sections, its 
pagan state, the primitive church, the 
mish ascendancy, and the Protestant 
church. This is followed by an appendix 
from Mr. Shaw, and an additional one by 
Mr. Grant, the editor and publisher of the 
present edition. : 

Moray is a district of Scotland, which 
extends from east to west by the side of 
the Frith, from Speymouth to Beaulie, 39 
Scottish, or about 60 English miles. 
The utmost extent from N. E. to S. W. is 
69 Scottish, or 104 English miles. Its 
breadth from the Frith at Inverness, to the 
braes of Glenfeshire, in Badenoch, is about 
38 Scottish, or 57 English miles. This 
country lies in the 57th degree of north 
latitude. Speymouth is about 35 minutes 
east from Edinburgh. 
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The subjects already enumerated, are 
brought before the reader in consecutive 
order, interspersed with genealogical details 
of the principal families, and diversified 
with incidents and narratives of events to 
which the revolutions of time have given 
birth, In some departments the history 
becomes parochial, and notices, with every. 
appearance of fidelity, whatever is re- 
markable in these local districts, among 
the works of nature, the spoils of time, 
and the productions of art. 

The present edition takes all the original 
materials as the basis of its fabric, to 
which. are added the various events and 
occurrences which have started into exist- 
ence since the year 1775. These additions 
are sometimes incorporated with the text, 
but more frequently appended as notes, 
or. finally embodied in an additional ap- 
pendix, which contains translations of 
several. Latin charters, and many curious 
documents that are highly valuable, as 
elucidative of some obscure passages in 
the history, but which had never before 
been given to the world. This additional 
matter, taken in the aggregate, will pro- 
bably amount to about two hundred pages ;. 
and by the acquisition, the work is more 
enhanced in value, than swelled in dimen- 
sions. In the concluding lines of an 
addition that is made to the original 
preface, the publisher “returns his most 
grateful acknowledgments to those public- 
spirited gentlemen who have assisted him 
in his laborious undertaking ;” but the 
inhabitants of Moray are not informed to 
whose individual talents they are indebted 
for these valuable contributions. The 
notes, and additional appendix, however, 
bear testimony that they are the produc- 
tion of gentlemen every way competent to 
the task, and who fill exalted stations in 
life, the information having been drawn 
from sources to which few besides can 
have access. By thus patronizing a work 
which they have enriched by their com- 
munications, they have conferred an honour 
on the town of Elgin, which in return 
has honourably repaid them, by the highly 
respectable appearance with which this 
volume is presented for their inspection 
and support. 

. Elgin, which is about two hundred miles 
from Edinburgh, is situated in nearly the 
northern extremity of the province, of which 
this work contains the history; but, prior 
to the present occasion, it never gave birth 
to a volume of such magnitude and im- 
portance. The undertaking was mag- 
nanimous and spirited, and the execution 
of the task is not unworthy of the energetic 
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intellect which planned the enterprise. 
In its typographical department, ‘it is 
neatly got up; the face of the type is 
fair, bold, and striking; and the errors 
we have noticed are few in number, and 
trifling in import; of a character from 
which, perhaps, no work of similar mag- 
nitude was ever wholly free. 

In its graphic embellishments, this 
volume is equally respectable. The 
original work contained only four plates, 
and these were but indifferently executed. 
This edition is enriched with fourteen, 
including the most commanding and in- 
teresting objects which the province of 
Moray could furnish, With the exception 
of two or three, the designs bear the 
name of J. Grant, the publisher, and in 
this branch of his arduous task, he has 
shewn much judgment and skill in the 
art of drawing. The points of observa- 
tion are judiciously chosen, and in most 
instances the perspective is well preserved. 
The delineations, we doubt not, are taken 
with sufficient fidelity, to give satisfaction 
to all, who, from local knowledge, are 
able either to correct or to confirm his 
representations. 

Of these plates, the engraving has been 
executed by Mr. W. Read, in a manner 
that is at once creditable to himself as an 
artist, and reputable to the volume which 
his labours adorn; and should the sale of 
this work prove commensurate with its 
merits, additional plates may hereafter be 
introduced, to enrich future editions. 

To the inhabitants of Scotland, but 
more particularly to those of Moray, this 
work cannot fail to prove highly inte- 
resting ; and whatever inaccuracies, on a 
minute inspection, may be. discovered in 
its statements, all must acknowledge that 
its improvements upon the original are 
both great and meritorious. To other 

rovinces, it sets a noble example that 
invites to imitation, which if followed up 
with an equal degree of spirit and ability, 
will give to the general history of Scot- 
land a degree of enlarged perfection which 
it-can no otherwise attain. On the enter- 
prising energy which undertook this work, 
on the hands which executed its various 
departments, and on those who have 
contributed to its pages, it confers a com- 
mon honour. In their combined excel- 
lencies they render it worthy of that pa- 
tronage which the wealthy inhabitants of 
the province cannot withhold, without 
bringing upon themselves a portion of 
disgrace, which will be heightened by 
being contrasted with ‘the honour in which 
they neglected to participate. 





Review.— Biographia Scoticana, or Brief 
Historical Account of the most eminent 
Scots Worthies, &c. §c. By John Howie, 
revised and corrected by a Clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland, with a Pre- 

ace and Notes, by Wm. M’ Gavin, Esq, 
8vo. pp. 640. Stuart. London. 1827. 

THERE is no species of inhumanity more 
detestable than that which is practised under 
the pretended sanction of religion. Yet un- 
happily in former times no cruelty was 
more common, or more replete with ven- 
geance and torture, The page of church 
history is singed by the fires of martyrdom, 
and stained with blood. ‘There is scarcely 
a period, to the voice of which we listen, 
where we cannot hear the groans of the 
dying, arising from the agonies of torment, 
inflicted by monsters in the form of men, 
who, under the influence of infernal agency, 
pretend that they are promoting the cause 
of God. In these butcheries England has 
had its share; and from the volume now 
before us we learn, that in Scotland, the 
torch, the gibbet, and the axe of thé 
executioner, hav2 seen much service in the 
diabolical work of religious perseeutions. 

On the list of “Scots Worthies” thé 
names of about fourscore individuals are 
preserved, all of whom in their day were 
the subjects of unrelenting cruelty, because 
they would not renounce certain religious 
principles which their consciences assured 
them were right, and embrace others which 
they believed to be hostile to the word of 
God. Of these individuals a great number 
suffered death under circumstances of pe+ 
culiar atrocity, and the records here’ pre- 
served of their character, principles, courage, 
constancy, and sufferings, cannot he perused 
without the mingled feelings of admiration 
and horror. That the reader may form some 
idea of the cruelties ——- in Scotland, 
so late as the sixteenth century, we subjoin 
the following extract from the preface. 

“To preach at a separate meeting ina private 
house, subjec the minister to a fine of five 
thousand marks ;* 4 34 in efficiency to £1000 of 
our present money) ‘if he preached in the fields, 
his punishment was death and confiscation of pro- 
perty. The fines of those who countenanced these 
meetings were increased; and were proportioned 
to their wealth. For example, Sir George Max- 
well of Newark, and Sir George Maxwell of 
Nether-Pollock, were fined in.a sum/amounting to 
nearly eight thousand pounds sterling eaeh, in the 
course of three years, for absence from their 
parish charch, attendance on conventicles, and 
Sioordenty baptisms. Landlords were now obliged 
to make it an article in their leases, and masters in 
their indentures, that their tenants and*appren- 
tices should regularly attend: the ‘established 
places of worship. Recourse was at last had to 
one of the most detestable measures of atyrannical 
government.’ Letters of intercommuning were 
issued against a great number of the most dis- 
tinguished Presbyterians, including several ladies 
of rank, by which ‘they--were proscribed’ ‘as 
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rebels, and cut off from all society; a price, 
amounting in some instances to five hundred 
pounds, was fixed on their heads, and every per- 
son, not excepting their nearest relatives, was pro- 
hibited from conversing with them by word or 
writing,’ from receiving or harbouring them, and 
from supplying them with meat, drink, or 
clothes, or any of the accommodations or neces- 
earies of life, under the pain of being ‘punished 
with rigour as guilty of the same crimes with the 
persons intercommuned, It is to be observed, that 
the highest crime of those who were thus excluded 
from the ale of society, was preaching at, or attend- 
ing, field conventicles. At the same time, the 
Hi Aland host was brought down upon the western 
counties. Those who have heard of modern 
Highland hospitality, or been amused with fables 
of ancient Highland chiyalry,can form no idea of 
the horror produced by the irruption of those 
savages, to the number of ten thousand, armed, 
besides their t d weapons, with spades, 
shovels, and mattocks, and with daggers or dirks, 
made to fasten to the muzzles of their guns, iron 
shackles. for binding their prisoners, and thumb- 
locks to oblige them to answer the questions that 
they proposed to them, and discover their concealed 
treasure. The rapine and outrage committed 





by this lawless banditti, often witbout discrimina- 
tion of conformists from nonconformists, having 
obliged the government to order them home, the 
regular troops were sent to replace them, provided 
with instructions, to proceed with the greatest 


severity against those who attended conventicles, 
and headed by offreers who had shewn themselves 
qualified for carfyipg these instructions into exe- 
¢eution, 

“*We cannot give an account of the sufferings 
which the Presbyterians endured by the executi.n 
of these barbarous measures. They suffered, ex- 
tremities that tongue cannot describe, and which 
beart can hardly conceive of, from the dismal cir: 
cumstances of hunger, nakedness, and the severity 
of the elimate ;—lying in damp caves, and in hol- 
low clefts of the naked rocks, without shelter, 
covering, fire, er food ; none durst harbour, enter- 
tain, relieve, or speak to them upon pain of death. 
Many, for ventaring to receive them, were forced 
to fly to them, and several put to death for no 
other offence ; fathers were persecuted for supply- 
ing their children, and children for nourishing 
their parénts; hasbands for harbouring their 
wives, and wives for cherishing their own hus- 
bands. The ties and obligations of the laws of 
nature were no defence, but it was made death to 

form natural duties ; and many suffered death 
e. acts of piety and charity, in cases were human 
nature could not bear the thoughts of suffering it. 
To such an extreme was the rage of these per- 
secutors carried! Nor can we give an account of 
the murders committed under the cloak of justice ; 
the inhuman tortures to which the accused were 
subjected, to constrain them to bear witness against 
themselves, their relatives, and brethren ; and the 
barbarity of sounding drums on the scaffold to 
drown their voices, and of apprehending and 
punishing those who expressed sympathy for them, 
or who uttered the prayer, God comfort you. The 
number of prisoners was often so great, that the 
government could not bring them all to trial. 
Such of them as escaped execution were trans- 
sported, or rather sold as slaves, to people desolate, 
barbareus colonies; the price of a whig was fixed 
at five pounds; and sometimes they were given 
away in presents by the judges.’” Preface, pp. 
xvii—xix. 

The statements thus given in general 
terms, are illustrated by the numerous 
examples that fill the volume. It is a 
book of martyrs in a local district, and 
those who wish for catholic emancipation 
would do well to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its contents. 





Review.—Elements of the History of 
Philosophy and Science, from the 
earliest authentic Records, to the Com- 
mencement of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Thomas Morell. 8vo. pp. 576. 

oldsworth. London, 1827. 


A consipeRaBLE fund of information. is 
contained in this volume, on almost every 
subject connected with Philosophy and 
Science. It is not a work that gives any 
system in detail, or even assigns the 
reasons by which various theories have 
been supported; but it states, with much 
fidelity and clearness, the numerous hypo- 
theses that have been invented, and con- 
nects them with the tive authors to 
whom they owe their birth. 

This work is divided into four parts. 
The first treats of Oriental philosophy ; the 
second, of the philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans ; the third, of the philosophy 
and science of the middle ages; and the 
fourth, of philosophy and science from 
the revival of letters to the close of the 
seventeenth century. Under these general 
terms is included the progressive march of 
knowledge, both intellectual and mecha. 
nical, from its early infancy, to that state 
of exalted maturity which it has in modern 
days attained. These parts are subdivided 
into chapters, and these again into nume- 
rous sections, each appropriated to the 
subject that undergoes investigation. 

Of the most renowned individuals who 
have distinguished themselves in the philo- 
sophical sohools, both ancient and modern, 
the names are given, associated occasionally 
with some slight biographical sketches of 
their lives, a statement of the times when 
they flourished, the sects which they either 
founded or supported, together with the 
discoveries, peculiarities, or absurdities for 
which they. were rendered remarkable. 
Hence, while we trace the elemen 
history of philosophy and science duough 
a succession of ages, we perceive the in- 
dividuals ing before us, to whose 
researches the world is indebted for those 
rays of light, which, in their combined 
effulgence, have illuminated mankind. 

Of the various philosophical sects, the 
peculiar tenets are briefly stated, but not 
with more brevity than is consistent with 
clearness and ision. On these, the 
reader may make his own remarks; and, 
by comparing them with one another, 
observe the fluctuations of knowledge, 
while emerging from worse than Egyptian 
darkness, sometimes advancing, then re- 
ceding, and again making progress towards 
the glorious dawn of unclouded day. 
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To whose time and means of 
obtaining information on the infancy, pro- 
, and advancement of philosophical 
and scientific knowledge, are limited, this 
volume will be found particularly valuable. 
Tt will lead them to the entrance of those 
fields of knowledge they may wish to 
explore, and furnish guides from among 
the numerous travellers who have already 
pursued their way among the intricate 
mazes of these tempting, yet formidable 
regions. There is scarcely any article im- 
mediately connected with science, of which 
some notice is not taken, though it must 
be acknowledged, that in several instances 
it bears no proportion to the importance 
of the subjects which called forth the obser- 
vations. This is remarkably the case with 
regard to steam, which, though one of the 
most powerful agents that is under the con- 
trol of man, is simply mentioned in con- 
nexion with the marquis of Worcester, to 
whose ingenuity the invention of steam en- 
gines has generally been ascribed. Of those 
justly celebrated individuals by whom they 
have been improved and perfected, no men- 
tion whatever is made. The subject of gas is 
also passed over in total silence. 7 
We must not, however, forget, that in a 
work like the present, the seeds of science, 
and the cradle of the arts, are the primary 
commodities which the author p' to 
give. This he has in general done with 
much fidelity and talent; and although-we 
find omissions in several departments, we 
have greater reason to admire that they are 
not of more frequent occurrence, than to 
dwell upon the solitary instances that 
occasionally appear. The analysis given 
of the respective theories of Locke, Leib- 
nitz, Des Cartes, and others, will more than 
compensate for the deficiencies which may 
be perceived, in parts where information is 
rather scanty. The discoveries of Newton 
are condensed into a narrow compass ; and 
whoever reads with attention the author’s 
compendium of lord Bacon’s inductive 
philosophy, will join with us in recom- 
mending this volume to every youthful 
inquirer after useful knowledge. 


omnes mtene 


Review.— Chronicles of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism, in two Departments, containing 
—A Digest of all its Laws and Regu- 
lations, and a comprehensive Statement 
—= principal Doctrines, by the Rev 

muel Warren, LL. D.; and an 
alphabetical Arrangement of its Circuits, 
$c. $c. By John Stephens. 2 Vols. 


12mo. pp. 720. Stephens.- London: 
1827. 





Tuat Methodism is assuming a very im- 

aspect, and occupying a large space 
in the public eye, is ‘unquestionable, ‘ ' Nor 
is it less certain that-its system is but little 
calculated to ensure to it at any time a noisy 
and superficial popularity. Its principles 
run directly counter to the depraved wishes 
and inclinations of the bulk of mankind: 
They strike at the root of every species of 
public and private licentiousness. 
maintain a powerful, unceasing, uncom- 
promising warfare with the sprit of »the 
world—with “ principalities and powers, 
and spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
Methodism pours the truth into the reluc- 
tant ears of a faithless and perverse genera- 
tion, regardless of their remonstrances, their 
supplications, or their threats. It holds 
no parley with its adversaries; it grapples 
with them at once, and ceases not its hold 
but with victory. 

Such a system, from its first establish- 
ment, was likely to call forth a most vehe- 
ment opposition ; and the reception of 
Methodism in England, will be found to 
bear a strong resemblance to that of. pri- 
mitive Christianity in other parts of the 
world. The ancient op ts of ‘the 
gospel, could assign but frivolous pretexts 
for their hostility : that of Demetrius is the 
answer of all :—“ This our craft, is in dan- 
ger to be set at nought.” And» thus it is 
in modern times with the enemies of Me- 
thodism. ‘ 

Christianity began with the lowest grades 
of society, and continned its operations till 
it reached the highest: its principle of ac- 
tion was of universal application, from the 
despised and illiterate inhabitants of Galilee, 
to the sceptred splendour of Rome.— 
Both acknowledged and submitted to its 
influence, but not till they saw that resis- 
tance was useless. The populace stoned 
its advocates; philosophers and orators 
thundered their philippics against them; 
kings issued their edicts, and sent forth 
their armies—in vain, for Christianity 
trampled over them all. It first demolished 
the fabric of superstition and idolatry, and 
in its place established its throne of uni- 
versal empire, extending to all nations the 
olive branch of peace, and the sceptre of 
mercy. 

Now, as Christianity was, in the first 
place, preached to the poor, adapted to the 
circumstances of mankind, and intended ‘to © 

romote piety and virtue, so we may 
earlessly assert Methodism to be, on similar 
principles, a republication of primitive 
Christianity, in all its truth, simplicity, and 
efficacy. It has encountered much’ viru- 
lent opposition from all parties, whether in 
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church or -state, or among, ‘the lower 
orders of society ; yet it vy ae ray | 
in -all not only o land, but o 
the civihaod” world. / “ 

From. the second of the volumes we 
have before us, we learn, that in the year 
1770, there were, in. ali, 26,405 members 
of Society: in 1826, there were 627,663. 
In the former year there were 82 preachers ; 
in the latter 2418! The system of Metho- 
dism, even at this moment, genuine and 
vigorous as when it came from its venerable 
founder, is pervading the whole of the 
empire, having lived down all opposition, 
pan oben the severest test of nearly a cen- 
tury’s experience. In that time, there 
have, we believe, been occasional symp- 
toms of. insubordination, and even actual 
separation: but these have been on the 
whole rather beneficial than otherwise,— 
like the safety-valve of some great ma- 
chine, for letting out the superabundant 
yapours, and thus preserving the whole 
from explosion, 

But it will be asked—What is this great 
system, which has achieved so much? This 
is the question, which the work before us is 
exactly calculated to answer. It is in truth a 
very accurate and comprehensive per 
formance, and: to its excellent author, the 
religious public, but especially the Metho- 
dist body, are deeply indebted. To the 
latter, indeed, it is invaluable; and we 
have no doubt it will become the manual 
of every official person throughout the con- 
nexion. The preachers can here, without 
trouble, ascertain at once the precise extent 
of their authority, and the people of their 
obedience and rights: and thus each will 
act as a check upon the other. Such a 
work as the present has long been wanted. 

The excellent works of Mr. Myles and 
Mr. Crowther very ineffectually remedied 
this inconvenience; for both mixed up 
with the Laws and Regulations, so much 
various matter of- biography, chronology, 
&c. &e. that they largely partook of the 
character of the Minutes, and thus left the 
vacancy unsupplied. Such a work, then, 
as the present, was a great desideratum, 
especially among the preachers; and 
though it was often proposed, none could 
be found willing to cope with the difficul- 
ties of such an undertaking, till at last Dr. 
Warren, after very considerable labour and 
research, has completed the valuable 
“ Digest, of the Laws of Methodism” now 
before us. 

In a very well-written preface, containing 
@ brief but lucid sketch of the history of 

ism, we are informed that there are 
three ‘great Epochs in met)eodistic legisla- 











tion, The first includes the period during 
which Mr. Wesley presided at the annual 
assembly of the preachers, and directed its 
consultations. The result of its delibera- 
tions were from year to year ‘minuted 
down, and published as the standard rules 
of the connexion. In process of time 
these rules of course became accumulated, 
embarrassed with other matters, and often 
superseded by subsequent ones; and at 
the desire of the preachers, Mr. Wesley 
extracted the essential parts of the minutes, 
and framed a digest of them from 1744, 
to 1789, known by the appellation of 
“The Large Minutes of the Conference.” 
And in order to provide for the permanent 
authority of the Conference after Mr. 
Wesley’s death, in 1784 he executed the 
celebrated “Deed of Declaration.” This 
deed, by which Mr. Wesley gave ‘a legal 
specification of “the Conference,”—and 
also “the plan for the settlement of 
chapels,” Dr. Warren has very properly 
introduced into his Digest; for on the 
validity of these documents, the whole 
fabric of Methodism, in law, rests. 


“These two instrumeuts,” says Dr. Warren, 
“The Large Minutes, and the‘ Deed of Decla- 
ration,’ constitute the Jachin and Boaz of the 
temple of Methedism ; and being completed withiy 
six years of each other, a period of the utmost 
importance to the body, is thus pointed ont, (i. e. 
frow its erigin in 1739, to its consolidation in 1789,) 
which may with the utmost propriety be deno- 
minated the ‘First great Epoch of Methodism.’ ” 
p. +x. 

The second Epoch, includes the interval 
between the death of Mr. Wesley and 
the year 1797, ‘a season of great vee 
and anxiety, for the safety of the 
body.’ In consequence of several distress- 
ing dissensions between the preachers and 
people, there was drawn up the “ Plan of 
general Pacification” — which effectually 
restored peace and order to both preachers 
and people. 

The third Epoch reaches from 1797 to 
the present period, “durmg which time 
regulations: of the utmost importance; 
adapted to the enlarged state and prospect 
of the connexion, have been adopted and 
matured. These relate chiefly to the pre- 
sent system of Finance, and the constitution 
of its Foreign Missionary Society. The 
General Chapel Fund, the Chapel Building 
Committee, the Children’s Fund, and the 
Missionary Society, were all organized 
during this period, and are now in a state 
of very active and successful operation. 

The first portion of the work contains a 


“Statement of the principal Doctrines: of 
Methodism,”’—i. e. original sin—genera. 
redemption—repentance—justifffation “by 
faith-—the witness of the Spirit—Christian 
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rfection—the preseverance of the saints.” 
the author states, because they have 
always had a special prominence among 
the Methodists, on account of their. great 
importance in the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of believers. With con- 
siderable skill he has contrived to embody 
them in the very words of Mr. Wesley ; 
and we do not recollect having seen a more 
interesting, concise, and correct epitome 
of the leading doctrines of Methodism, than 
is to be found in the first twenty-eight 
pages of the first volume. 

Dr. Warren thus states the general plan 
of the Digest:—“As the entire bedy of 
Wesleyan Methodists is composed of two 
orders, the Conference and the People, it 
will be convenient to make these the two 


leading subjects. Next to these will suc- |’ 


ceed the Funds of the Connexion; and 
lastly, as there are certain institutions in 
the body, of a iar character, and a 
mixed nature, these will be comprehended 
under the term Miscellaneous.” p. 31. 
The first division, The "= eR 
contains, 1, The Conference, in their annual 
assembly—the Deed of Declaration—Mr. 
Wesley’s Will—the Large Minutes; 2, 
Rules concerning Chairmen of Districts ; 
3, The Superintendants of Circuits ; lastly, 
The Laws and Regulations of the Mission- 
ary Society. 
. The second division, The People, con- 
tains—The plan of general pacification— 
Regulations made at Leeds—and Forms 
of Chapel. Deeds. Then follow, 1, Rules 
of Society [Mr. Wesley’s]; 2, Rules re- 
lating to the Societies; 3, Rules relative to 
the officers of Societies; 4, Rules of the 
Band Societies; lastly, Rules cc ning 


succession of the Travelling Preachers, from 
the first establishment of Methodism down 
to the t day, in every circuit.of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. It contains, in 
a word, all the stations of the preachers, 
from the beginning. 

The account of Local Preachers, Chapels, 
and Members, will be found very useful 
and important, as giving at one view the 
state of Methodism in every circuit. ‘We. 
sincerely applaud the meritorious industry 
displayed in this department, being fully 

aded that it will prove highly accepta- 
le to both preachers and people, for, in the 
words of the Dedication “ both have an 
equal interest in it.”—There are annexed 
several useful lists and tables, and a very 
leasing sketch of the old Foundry. in. 
ndon. There are, likewise, two plates: 
of autographs, and fac-similes of the earliest 
society-tickets. 
ete 


Review.— The Age Reviewed, a Satire *’ 
with the Runaways, a Political Dia 
logue, in two Parts, 8vo. pp. 340. Car 
penter, London. 1827. ‘ 


Ir has been said that no criticism can be’ 


more severe than that which announces 


a work “to have dropped still-born ‘from: 


the press.” The most virulent abuse which- 
an author can receive is more tolerable than 
this; and is, perhaps, almost as likely to 


promote the sale of his composition, as. the- 


high encomiums. of its most enthusiastic 
admirers; and there can be no doubt, if 
many writerscould have their choice be- 
tween the corrosive virulence of critical 
censure, and the nauseous adulation of 





Public Worship (embracing the amended 
state of the Toleration Act, &c-) 

_ The third division, The Funds of the 
Connexion, contains — the Contingent 
Fund—the Chapel Fund—the School 
Fund—the Children’s Fand—the Prea- 
cher’s Fund—the Auxiliary Fund. 

The fourth division, Miscellaneous, con- 
tains —the Book Room —the Chapel 
Building Committee—Sunday Schools— 
the Tract Society. 

We have thus given a general outline of 
the plan and details of Dr. Warren’s valua- 
ble digest. The nature of the work of 
course precludes the necessity of extracting 
any passages beyond the few we have 
quoted above from the Preface. The pe- 
culiar excellence lies in the arrangement 
of the multifarious materials—in reducing 
the chaotic mass into order and regularity. 

The second volume presents a very 





valuable and interesting record of the yearly 


fulsome applause, that the former would 
have their decided preference. It is the 
lot of the work before us, to experience this 
censure and this approval in their widest 
extremes, and that too from quarters which 
may be deemed highly respectable. Whe- 
ther these may neutralize 
other, like certain chemical combinations, 
or co-operate like the sun and moon when 
in opposition, and bring on a spring tide in 
favour of the work, time and the booksellers 
will soon be able to determine. 

In the Literary Gazette, this satire is de- 
signated as “ altogether one of the most des- 
picable publications that ever insulted pub- 
lic taste.” The Literary Chronicle, on the. 
contrary, announces it as “‘ the most powerful 
and original satire which has been published 
during the last hundred years.” Mor- 
ing Post, the Sunday Times, and the Sun, 
also speak warmly in its favour: and on 
contrasting these authoritative testimonials, 


effects of each’ 
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we may well ask, “‘ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?” 
. Stimulated by these conflicting opinions, 
we have perused . this work with more than 
common attention ; and although we have 
articularly noticed those which 
sea been selected for the severity of anim- 
adversion ; both candour and justice com- 
pel us to acknowledge, that we have been 
as unable to discover those glaring absurdi- 
ties which are made the occasion of acri- 
monious criticism, as to find those inimita- 
ble beauties which raise it to the highest 
pinnacle of satirical excellence. 

Whoever examines this work with impar- 
tial attention, must acknowledge, that it 
displays talents of no contemptible order ; 
it is, therefore, not a matter of surprise, that 
those on whom the author fixes his fangs, 
should writhe in agonies, and utter groans 
that may be heard. His language contains 
much caustic energy, and the versification is 
by no means destitute of innate vigour, ac- 
companied at times with strokes of humor- 
ous quaintness and pointed ridicule, that 
render the corrosions of the satire still more 
biting and severe. 

It must not, however, be dissembled 
that many of the author’s arrows, though 
discharged with ingenuity, are directed with 
an unskilful, if not an invidious hand, being 
aimed at characters whom the permanent 
friends of virtue would deem it an honour 
to praise. Against Clarkson and Wilber- 
force some of his shafts are leyelled, and 
Cropper, Macauley, and Buxton have not 
been suffered to escape unassailed. The 
abolition of the slave-trade he exerts him- 
self to make appear ridiculous: in him ini- 
quity finds an apologist, but virtue must 
remove into another climate to obtain an 
advocate. The coarse expressions which 
modern delicacy has expunged from some 
of our old plays, he wishes to have restored ; 
and in many places the unseemliness of his 
own language, furnishes a convincing evi- 
dence that he is sincere. 

Without apparently having any fixed ob- 
ject in view, besides that of public charac- 
ters which he can represent as criminal or 
contemptible, he hurls his javelin indiscri- 
minately among the crowd, and seizes on 
the first that it may happen to strike. In 
all his efforts he seems alike successful, it 
being to him of little consequence whether 
* ore out Taylor, Carlisle, the Ranters, 

e Jumpers, “the dipping Baptist, or 
Moravian throng.” seein 

. Despatching these, he attacks “ Hunting- 
don’s cold herd,” “the Methodistic pons & 
er,” the Rector, the Curate, Mr. Irving, 
and ‘Rowland Hill; and after charging 





them with cant, hypocrisy, pharisaic pride, 
and exhibiting them as all belonging to one 
common herd, he throws them aside, and 
prowls for other prey. The following lines 
contain his picture of a Methodist preacher. 


“ With lanky locks upon a sheepish head, 
And visage stolen from the mould’ring dead, 
While ghostly terrors bend the bile-tinged brow,— 
His black chin lolled in sleepy lump below,— 
The Methodistie preacher heads his clan, 
A precious sample of ANGELIc man: 
Perch’d in the pulpit, how he frowns beneath, 
What heavenly phrenzies wet his clattering teeth! 
His chiselled ioneses seem but granite stone—, 
And snivel sanctifies each grunted moan; 
The saintly curl upon his quivering lip, 
Whence awful threats in rich saliva drip,— 
That pharisaiec rankness in his sneer, 
And donkey voice, betrayful of the seer,— 
All pruve him dropped from heaven, the world to 


To picture hell, and realize the grave.”—p. 24]. 

After dismissing mitred heads, rectors, 
curates, Mr. Irving, the satirist thus speaks 
of the venerable Rowland Hill. 


* More honest, and less stern, wags merry Hill, 
A grey-locked joker in the pulpit still, 
Whose John Bull’s sermous wake the chapel’s grin, 
When smiling conscience owns her tickled sin : 
How tender he to Adam’s recreant race, 
When ‘ putrid sores’ depict our need for i 
While softly wiling off each hungry grief, 
He carves the gospel into “rounds of beef,” 
O Rowland, Rowland! cease thy wink and nod, 


“Nor be a pulpit punch, to joke for God.—p. 244. 


From the observations that have been 
made, and the specimens thus laid before 
the reader, he will be able to form some 
idea of the work under consideration, the 
character of which may be thus summed up: 
Throughout the greater part there is a con- 
siderable portion of intrinsic energy, caus- 
tic satire, and pointed ridicule; but the 
language is. frequently coarse and vulgar, 
abounding in phrases and terms which 
could with difficulty be found in any other 
publication. In the direction’ of his shafts, 
the author has betrayed a great want of 
judgment, and, what is much ‘worse, a la- 
mentable deficiency of moral principle, 
although much is professed in the preface. 
Should he hereafter write on a similar sub- 
ject, with a power of discrimination, and a 
strength of moral principle that shall equal 
his satirical abilities, he may, perhaps, pro- 
duce, what, without any hyperbole, may be 
called “the most powerful and original 
satire that has been published during the 
last hundred years,” and be ranked very 
highly among the geniuses of the age. 





Review.—Ahab, a Poem in four Cantos. 
By S. R. Jackson, Author of “ Lament 
of Napoleon,” “ Fall of the Cres- 
cent,” “ Affection’s Victim,” &c. §c. §c- 
pp. 100. London. Sherwood and Co. 
1826. 

Tue great poets whg-have flourished in 

different ages of the world, would not have 
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been contented with the mere tribute of 
admiration which men might award to their 
skill in describing scenes and facts. It may 
be affirmed, that they looked beyond this, to 
stronger effects uced by their poetical 
strains on the mind; nor did 
they, in their own opinion, achieve any 
thing, unless they created enthusiasm, or 
incited to action. This influence over the 
heart gives to much dignity, a dig- 
nity which criticism, founded on moral 
feeling, claimed for her, when Aristotle 
assigned her objects, unfolded her laws, 
and pointed out the sources of her power. 
Such influence, which is not at the com- 
mand of ordinary minds, is that alone 
which renders the "s trumpet illustrious, 
and is sufficient to establish his fame in op- 
position to leamed censure. Aristophanes, 
when conscious that he charmed the minds 
and swayed the counsels, and moulded the 
taste, of an Athenian multitude, knew how 
to value his own exquisite wit and satire, and 
felt a happiness not to be augmented by an 
offering of cold approbation fom the groves 
of Academus. 5 
To stit up the minds of Englishmen, is 
the profound object of the author of ‘ Ahab.’ 
He “nel only to amuse his readers 





with melod¥, but also to enforce a moral 
lesson. e extract the following account 
of his design. 

“The Poem now submitted to. your -notice is 
founded on the 2ist and 22d chapters in the First 
Book of Kings: in iti have endeavoured to shew, 
that crime always brings its own punishment ; 
that whenever we do wrong, an inward monitor 
reminds us of it: and have sought to revive in the 
spirits of Englishmen that. patriotic feeling which 
is daily becoming more dormant.”—Pref. p. vi. 


Perhaps no subject in the hands of a true 
poet can more powerfully engage the mind 
and heart than Remorse. But in the-va- 
riety of its forms, it affords great opportu. 
nities for the display of genius, whilst a 
successful exhibition of it cannot fail to dif- 
fuse a dread and solemn feeling through the 
reader’s mind. It is a subject which 
touches with more or less force ev 
man’s conscience. The mental agitations 
of Orestes have not been described by Euri- 
pides in vain. Who can peruse first 
part of that drama, without having the 
tumult of the distressed and guilty man, as 
well as the tenderness which is there so 
beautifully portrayed, transferred in some 
degree to his own mind? Our readers will 
also remember some noble and striking 
passages in Shakespear on this head. 

We cannot give unqualified praise to the 
poem before us. The classical reader, taking 
it up after any one of those great masters 
by whom the delighted and 
104.—VvoL, Ix. 





taught mankind, will feel that he is turning 
from the bri of a orb, 
to some satellite, whose feeble glim- 
merings might well escape notice. 

The author’s preface is too light 8 
pant for the subject of his poem. e 
cannot think well of his taste in this instance. 
A fanciful and grotesque entrance but ill 
suits a sober mansion. 

In the first Canto, Jezebel is introduced 
upbraiding Ahab for his remorse after seiz- 
ing Naboth’s vineyard. In the course of 
her speech we have these lines, 

“ Think’st es hey love thee less because thy 
Hath swept a vile offender from the land? 


They are a slavish race by natare, made 
To bear whatever load is on them laid.—p. 13. 


Appended to these, we find the following 
note, which we cannot. but condemn as a 
piece of gratuitous trifling. 

“ Let the reader recollect who is apenitng~ 
I give this hint merely to prevent a wrong inter- 
pretation of my meaning; fearing I might else be 
deemed a partisan of that allianct misealled holy, 
now so busy in pulling the pinions from the young 


goose Freedom. 
If the author wishes to gain the kindness 
of bis readers, we advise him, when he 


favours them with his next publication, to 


restrain all such eccentricities. 

In conclusion, however, we are far from 
saying that this poem is-utterly destitute of 
merit. Although in many parts the com- 
position throughout is disfigured with occa- 
sional pedantry, and epithets too much 
laboured, yet has the author likewise shewn 
his mind not wholly barren of some of the 
flowers which adorn the poetical garden, 

—_e--— 
Review.— Essays on Literature, Leisure, 

Education, Reading, Study, Conversa- 

a. oy * Ene Se, —_ 

Phi . sic arning, i- 

ion erg Learning ented. By. 8. 

athaway, pp. 263. Holdsworth, - 

don, 1827. — rt. 

Tue reader who glances over the names of 
these essays, enumerated in the title, will 
naturally expect that the volume contains 
some important observations ; but when he 
reflects on the contracted limits within 
which they are confined, he will be induced 
These counteract- 


rest secure from the un 

appointment. 
iy i. 

cation to Dr. Cox, er) pre- 

face, enters on the subjects of his essays 

with a mind competent to those 

ments of investigation which he proposes to 
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himself. ‘His work is not profound, but it 
is not superficial. It is sufficiently deep 
and comprehensive to shew the advantages 
of an acquaintance with general knowledge ; 
but it leaves vast tracts of the boundless 
ocean unvisited and unexplored. His aim 
is, to awaken in his readers a desire to think 
and to investigate ; and, by his own exam- 
ple, he shews them the latitudes and longi- 
tudes in which they may pursue their. na- 
vigation, and drop their plummets with the 
greatest probability of success. 

It is not to be supposed that all the author 
has advanced is original. He travels over 
ground which many have trodden before him 
in their different journeys; but several of his 
combinations are new, and considerable por- 
tions of his observations place the advan- 
tages of knowledge in a light that is highly 
creditable to his talents. From a perusal 
of those essays we discover in the author a 
commendable acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of predecessors and contemporaries, 
which, without becoming a servile copyist, 
he has been able to turn to his own ac- 
count. - - - : 

The style is perspicuous, without being 
encumbered with terms that are difficult to 
be understood ; and the manner in which 
many topics are introduced, is not less 
amusing than instructive. This, however, 
is of secondary consideration. . The prin- 
cipal merit of this neatly printed volume 
consists in arrangement, concentration, and 
the inviting aspect which the author has 
given to subjects that have been sup- 
posed to be terrific, frowning, and for- 
midable. ° 





Review.— The City of Refuge: A Poem, 
in four Books. by Thomas . Quin. 
Second Edition, with Corrections. _ pp. 
155. Wightman and Cramp. y a 
1827. 


“Hope full of immortality” is the essence 
of that cheerfulness with which a true 
Christian contemplates the shifting scenes 
of human life. This feeling is positive in 
its nature: for it not only removes the bit- 
terness inherent in misery ; it also endows 
the hardest lot in this world with unfailing 
and unfading riches: It makes evil treat- 
ment an occasion of Christian virtue, trans- 
forms offence into blessing, and renders 
innocuous the venom of hatred and cruelty. 
The severe conflict which must be carried 
on against inward evil and outward terapta- 
tions, though it may for a time-cause the 
followers of Jesus Christ to be in heaviness, 
is well supplied with weapons ‘from the 
armoury of God ;’ and the meanest disciple 
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hath a sword, wherein he greatly rejoices, 
which, like the sword of. the archangel :— 


“ Was giv’n him tempered so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge.” 


Indeed, when we consider that the ob- 
jects of his religious faith are permanent 
and eternal, and that perpetuity is the only 
rock on which whatever is good, and fair, 
and holy, must be elevated,in order to give 
light and confidence to a rational and re- 
flecting mind, it will appear that his is the 
only true and safe rejoicing _Perpetuity 
of blessings includes security, therefore a 
Christian possesses both. Every heartfelt 
joy springing from the well within him, 
brings to remembrance the mercy and 
power of that eternal Being who gave him 
“ the living water ;” and as each precept of 
revelation derives authority, so each pro- 
mise derives certainty, from an assurance 
the most solemn, and the most gracious, 
** God hath spoken in his holiness.” 

We have been led into this reflection by 
the subject of the poem before us, the drift 
of which is thus described by the author 
in the introduction. 

“ It is a song in the house of his pilgrimage. It 
has for its subject the statutes, and judgments, and 
mercies of the living God ; but especially, the ex- 
ceeding gréatness of his power towards all who 
believe, in redeeming them, through the blood of 
his dear Son, from the power of darkness, and in 
making them, by the indwelling of his spirit, meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the Saints in 
glory.—lIntro. p. 8. ’ 

Mr Quin is well aware of the restraints 
which sacred topics lay on the fancy. Such 
subjects must lead man, and not be led 
by him: they repel irreverent curiosity, 
present dimensions too great and magnifi- 
cent to be brought within the sphere of 
merely human taste, and bear themselves 
far above the most adventurous imagina- 
tion. No man can adopt the language of 
Horace with respect to such subjects:— 
Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere 
conor ;—but all must feel the influence of 
the contrary sentiment. This has been 
thought‘ and expressed by many readers, 
who, like ourselves, and for the same rea- 
sons, are dis to submit to the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson—that “the good and evil 
of eternity are too ponderous for the wings of 
wit.” At the same time there are many who 
will adopt Mr. Quin’s assertion, —“ With all 
these restrictions, Religion still presents 
ever-varying attractions to the poetical 
mind.”-——After what has been said, the 
reader who takes up this little work,“ought 
not to feel disappointment, if, instead of 
brilliant fictions, and bold imaginary, he 
find interesting, serious, and important truths 
written in the spirit of faith and piety, con- 
veyed in geod, verse, and adorned ‘with 
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language figurative, yet temperate and 
guarded. Neither. ought the author to 
regret if his praise be only this, assuredly 
one of the highest commendations. 

In looking over this poem, we find little 
pretension to originality. Some portions 
are written with spirit, and the lines are in 
general-harmonious. The greater part en- 
forces doctrinal subjects. Such are doubt- 
less of vital importance; but we should 
wish to see, in a poem with this title, pas- 


sages more didactic'in a moral point of 


view, more vivid and urgent in describing 
the beauty of that holiness which comes 
from above, and without which no man can 
find protection in “The City of Refuge.” 

In conclusion, we present our readers with 
the following extract, alluding to the grave 
and the resurrection. 


“O glorious hope! which pierces the thick gloom 

Of death, enkindling life within the tomb; 

Earth, in its fleeting hour, its narrow span, 

Hath not a charm, so meet for dying man. 

For how can fun'ral pomp, or ’seutcheon’d name, 

Or the whole world s loud anguish or acclaim, 

Yield to the tomb one transport or one beam, 

Where all is midnight sleep, without a dream ? 

All damp, all cold, all horror and disgust— 

And all despair without that heav’nly trust. 

For time, inspite of records or of stones, 

Shall blot the name, and heave the dead man’é 
bones. 

Butif my God supports me, when I die— 

Secure these limbs shall rest, where’er they lie. 

Whether, in yon lone Bethel’s burial-ground, 

Where sleep, in silent hope, the brethren round, 

And, o’er the shady stillness of the grave, 

in low-breathed notes the lofty poplars wave. 

Or, doom’d by righteous heav’n, in tempests toss'd 

To roam dispers’d, but not for ever lost. 

When He, who spoil'd corruption of its prey, 

Shall shout, ‘Arise !’ their atoms shall obey ; 

United by his Spirit’s quick’ning breath, 

And crown’d at last a conqu’ror ev’n of death.” 


—— o 

: BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

. 1. True Charity, or a Tale of the Year 
1800, (Poole and Edwards, London,) is 
written with much judgment, plainness, and 
simplicity. The scenes are greatly varied, 
and the characters are equally diversified. 
They are, however, true to nature, and may 
be found as here delineated in many depart- 
ments of life.. Some of the situations of the 
hero and heroine are, no doubt, fictitious, but 
we learn, even from the poverty and grandeur 
created by the imagination of the author, 
how characters of icular. descriptions 
would act under such trying circumstances 
as are here supposed. 

- 2. The Stanley Tales, Original and 
Select, by the late Ambrose Marten, 
(Morgan, London,) somewhat like the Percy 
Anecdotes, are a series under one general 
head, though greatly diversified in character 
and detail. The portion before us is part 
xii, which completes the sixth volume. It 
contains eight tales, which, though told in a 


/ 





manner calculated to excite interest, partake 
very largely of the marvellous and romantic. 
They are rather amusing than instructive, 
but will prove entertaining to such readers 
as prefer imagination to fact. : 

3. Early Recollections, a Tale dedicated 
to Christian Parents, (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don,) is a volume containing 300 : 
It is well written, and will be with 
interest by the younger classes of -society. 
It blends amusement with instruction, and 
marks the vicissitudes of life with a com- 
mendable degree of discrimination. In its 
progress, narrative and religious sentiment are 
uniformily interwoven with each other. The 
Tale is merely a vehicle to communicate 
truths that are important, imperishable, and 
of universal application. , 

- 4. Selections, from the Works of Bishop 
Hopkins, with a brief Sketch of his Life, by 
the Rev. W. Wilson, DD. (Holdsworth, 


| London,) isa closely and neatly printed little 


volume, decently got up, and sent into the 
world in an elegant dress. ‘These, however, 
are only its minor recommendations. Its 
contents are as valuable, as its attire is cap- 
tivating. The name of Bishop Hopkins 
was engraven on the pillars of the Protestant 
Church nearly two hundred years ago, and 
the characters are still as legible as ever. 
This is a sufficient recommendation of any 
selections that may be made from his works: 
Those in the volume before us breathe that 
spirit of piety for which his writings have 
ever been distinguished. ~ 

5. Old English and Hebrew Proverbs, 
by William Dapenie (Booth, London,) 
contains eighty-eight of the former, and 
twenty-two of the latter. Where it is prac- 
ticable, the author traces the origin, but on 
all occasions he explains the import, and 
gives the moral application of each. By 
these means proverbial exptessions became 
exceedingly valuable, and if the lessons they 
teach were carried into practical life, many 
evils with which it is now afflicted would be 
avoided. 

6. Observations on Psalmody, by aiCom- 
poser, (Westley, London,) is the production 
of a person well acquainted with the subject 
on which he writes. From his views of this 
melodious subject, he may, however, find 
many dissenters, scarcely any thing being 
more discordant than opinions respecting 
harmony. Of the nature, history, and pre- 
sent state of Psalmody, the author has taken 
a comprehensive survey. Many of his ob- 
servations are judicious, but in behalf of his 
favourite object they are sometimes tinctured 
with enthusiasm. They are, however, well 
worthy the attention of every one who has 
musie in his soul. rue 
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ver.and Boyd, Edimburgh,) contains nothing 
thai is original, except in arrangement and 
example; nor is any thing beyond this to be 
reasonably expected. The elementary prin- 
ciples are clearly stated, and ———- 
idustrated by numerous and varied ex. 
amples. 

8. An. Analytical System of English 
Grammar, arranged upon a new and im- 
proved, Plan, &c. by Peter Smith, A. M. 
(Whittaker, London,) is a neat little-work, 
closely printed, with no more margin than is 
necessary. It cannot be otherwise, than, 
that the radical principles of all English 
grammars should be the same: it is, there- 
fore, in arrangement. and elucidation that we 
must look for variations and improvements. 
In its general outline the grammar before us 
is well arranged, and several of the devia- 
tions from common practice are real im- 
provements. There are, however, many 
minor points gn which no information is 
given, such as»when more instead of er shall 
be used to denote the comparative state of 
an adjective ; and when most shall take the 
place of est to express the superlative. On 
the occasions when the word that is to be 
preferred to who and which, the author is 
also silent. -The improvements in other 


, and the miscellaneous matter which is: 


wtroduced to illustrate the parts of speech 
and rules of syntax, will, however, more than 
compensate for these omissions. 

9. The Voice of Humanity, §c. and 
Hints on the Formation and Regulation of 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,Sherwood, London,) is a pamphlet 
which details such scenes of brutality prac- 
tised on the animal tribes by drovers, butch- 
ers, knackers, and experimental surgeons, as 
cannot be read without disgust and horror, 
Little comparatively is known of the agonies 
which animals endure in London and its 
vicinity, through the avarice and wanton 
barbarity of unfeeling wretches bearing the 
namies of men. To-prevent many of these 
inhumanities, the author readily admits that 
several excellent regulations have been esta- 
blished ; but these, he contends, are badly 
enforced, and: are insufficient to meet the 
cases that daily occur. To carry such laws 
as exist into effect, the author recommends 
the formation of a society, whose vigilance 
may bring to light such deeds of darkness as 
may induce the legislature to devise more 
effectual restraints than now exist to prevent 
cruelty. We wish the humane author every 
suceess. 

10, Ideas for Infants; or Answers in 

Verse to Scriptural Questions, &c. by Robt. 
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Newstead, (Baynes and Son, London,) con- 
sists entirely of poetical compositions, di- 
vided into, four parts. The first contains 
answers scriptural questions on 
the more.momentous doctrines of the gospel. 
The second part is biographical. The third 
consists of hymns for various occasions, 
The fourth is quite miscellaneous. The 
author’s design is to furnish the minds of 
children with scriptural knowledge, and for 
this his book is well adapted. Another little 
pamphlet, by the same author, entitled 
“Missionary Anecdotes, for Children and 
young Persons,”— is entitled from its merits 
to an extensive circulation. 

11. Elements of Arithmetic for Children, 
on a plan entirely new, by Ingram Cobbin, 
M.A. (Westley and Davis, London,) is, 
taken altogether, the most perspicuous and 
simple that we recollect ever to have seen. 
Numerous examples are illustrated by wood 
cuts neatly executed. The subjects are quite 
familiar, so that with this little book children 
may play to learn arithmetic. 

12. The Peaceful Valley, or The Influ- 
ence of Religion, by a Clergyman, (Scatch- 
erd and Co. Landon) is said to be a narra- 
tive of facts. Its design is to shew the in- 
troduction of. the gospel into a benighted 
district, and to mark the happy change which 
was effected by its influence. The little 
history is related with much simplicity, and 
enlivened with pleasing «necdotes and inci- 
dents, interspersed with many judicious ob- 
servations on the management of Sunday 
schools, and the advantages of perseverance, 
But, after all, we have our fears that the 
Peaceful Valley lies too near-the region of 
Utopia. 

13. Liesli, a Swiss Tale, by H. Clauren, 
translated from the German, (Whittaker, 
London,) though very superficial, is of 4 
pleasing character; and it is not improbable 
that to many readers its lightness will bea 
recommendation. We find little in it either 
to censure or commend. Tales of this de- 
scription swarm around us on every side, 
numerous as “ half-formed insects on the 
banks of Nile.” 

14. The School Boy’s Reverie, a collece 
tion of Poems, epic and descriptive, byGeo. 
Carter, of Deal, (Rigden, Dover,) comes 
before us as the production of a lad of fifteen. 
This circumstance may bespeak our favour- 
able consideration, but it. cannot be per- 
jmitted to influence our judgment. As the 

jon of a youth, these compositions 
contain as much excellence as might reason- 
ably be expected, but they are at a consider- 
able distance from the summit of Parnassus. 
Here and there we find some brilliant “ sparks 
of celestial fire,” which furnish a pleasing 
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, that should the author continue to 
improve from fifteen to thirty, as he has ad- 
vanced from nothing to fifteen will be 
able to produce a poem that not ask 
an alms either from precocity or criticism. 

SS 


THE JEWISH CEREMONY. OF OFFERING A 
COCK, AS AN ATONEMENT FOR SIN. 
(From Buxtorf's Synag. Jud. cap. xx.) 
From the beginning of the year until the 
tenth day, on which the feast of the atone- 
ment is celebrated, they are wont to call 

in the Hebrew, “the ten days of 

tance ;” and on those they mortify them. 
selves severely by fasting, pray much, and 
affect great piety; that if God shall have 
written any one in the book of death, and 
shall have appointed for him a bad year, 
he may now look upon his repentance and 
good works, and change it into good for 
him, and restore him to the book of the 
living, on the great day of expiation, and 
then at length seal up his judgment. 

They thrice recite their confession every 
morning; they excommunicate no one; 
they summon no one before a court; they 
bring a solemn oath on no one. 

On the ninth day they rise very early, 
go into the synagogue, and pray and sing 
much. As soon as they return home, 
every male, boys as well as men, takes a 
cock in his hands, and the women each a 
hen ; those which are with child, take both 
a cock and a hen. Afterwards, whoever 
is master of the family, with the cock in 
his hands, first comes forth into the middle 
of the company, and re from the 
Psalms of David, cvii. 17. “ Fools because 
of their transgression and because of their 
iniquities, are afflicted. Their soul abhor- 
reth all manner of meat; and they draw 
near unto the of death. Then they 
cry urito the Lord in their trouble, and he 
saveth them out of their distresses. He 
sent his word and healed them, and de- 
livered them from their destructions. Oh, 
that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men! and let them sacrifice 
the sacrifices of thanksgiving, and declare 
his works with rejoicing.” * 

He next repeats Job xxxiii. 23. “If 
there be a messenger with him, an inter- 
preter, one among a thousand, to shew 
unto man his uprightness; then he is gra- 
cious to him, sid | on Deliver him fotn 
going down to the pit: I have found a 
ransom,” (namely, his cock or hén, which 
Shall expiate my sins.) He then 
proaches ‘the: atonement, and dashes the 
cock threé times on his own head, and 
follows each stroke with these words, 





happy life.” He does this 
succession, for himself, his children, 
the that are with him; as thé 


ther the skin of its throat, and thinks within 
himself “ that he himself is 


ground, to denote that “he himself is 
worthy of being stoned.” Lastly, he roasts 
the cock, that in this way he may shew 
“that he himself is worthy to be burnt to 
death.” Thus it is made to suffer these 
four kinds of death for the Jews. 

The intestines they usually throw on thé 
roof of the house, in commiseration of the 
birds, that they may share in their sacrifice. 
Others, however, say that this is done, 
because sin being internal, rather than an 
external thing, their sins cleave to the in- 
testines of the cock, and the crows come 
and fly away with the sins of the Jews to 
the desert, even as the goat under the 
Old Testament, escaped to’ the wilderness 
with the sins of the people. They also 
take pains to procure a white cock for this 
oblation, and avoid a red one altogether, 
because a red one is already covered with 
sin; for sin itself is red, as it is written, 
Isa. i. 18. “ If your sins be as searlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
Now, if the cock be white, he is infected 
with no sin, and can beat the sins of the 
Jews; but if he be red, he is altogether 
covered with sins, and is therefore unfit 
for bearing the sins of the Jews. 

Antonius Margarita writes, in his book 
concerning the Jewish faith, that some say 
they have received from the ancients, that 
a monkey is to be used for this expiatory 
oblation, because he is most like man. 
But the cause why they use a cock rather 
than any other animal, is this :—In Hebrew, 
a man is called Gebber: now if Gebber 
(man) has sinned, Gebber (man) must also 
sustain the penalty of sin. - But since the 

ishment: is heavier than the Jews can 
Peat, they substitute for themselves a cock, 
which in the -Talmudical or Babylonical 
dialect, is called Gebber, and thus the 
divine justice is ‘satisfied; because, as 
Gibber has sinned, so a cock is sacrificed. 
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A CARD—TO THE REV. MR. WIX, 
(Occasioned by his Animadversions, col. 655.) 


Tue author of the Memoir of Bishop Bur- 
gess is sorry that the account there given of 
the controversy between the learned prelate 
and Mr. Wix should have given offence to 
the latter gentleman. Upon a reconsidera- 
tion of the article, he does not conceive 
that any material error has been committed 
in the statement ; and it was far from his 
intention to enter into a particular discus- 
sion of the subject. As, however, Mr. 
Wix perseveres in thinking that the pro- 
position which he ted nine years ago 
may still be carried into effect, and that 
with advantage to the cause of our common 
Christianity, he is respectfully requested to 
tell us in what manner the great point of the 
Papal Supremacy is to be amicably deter- 
mined, without an abandonment of prin- 
ciple on either side? Other questions of 
considerable importance would arise, were 
the pre of a re-union or conciliation to 
be deemed worthy of trial on the plan re- 
commended ; but it is unnecessary here to 
waste words upon a scheme which never 
can be acted upon, till, as archbishop Laud 
said, “the Church of Rome shall dif- 
ferently constituted from what it is at pre- 
sent.’ 


July 2, 1827. 


— 
GLEANINGS. 


Newspapers.—Aweekly paper, entitled the “Elgin 
Courier,” has lately issued from Elgin, the first that 
has ever been attempted within many miles of that 

lace. We have seen the first number, and are 

appy to say that it promises fair to deserve that 
support which it solicits. Our Magazine has long 
been favoured with communications from its 
editor, whose talents we conceive are fully adequate 
to his present undertaking. 

The New Zealand Mission at Whangarooa.— 
We learn from the = a bar gy dated Feb. 14, 
1827, that the Wesleyan Mission Station in New 
Zealand had been abandoned by the gentlemen 
composing the mission, and that the whole of the 
property, amounting to 30001. was destroyed by 
the savages ; the missionaries, and their wives and 
families, barely escaping with their lives. On the 
evening of Sunday, after their arrival at New South 
Wales, the Reverend Mr. Turner, whose valuable 
health, in conjunction with that of his wife, and his 
brethren, has suffered most severely from the pri- 
vations and distresses which they were compelled to 
undergo within the last three months, took an op- 
portunity of rendering public, to a crowded con- 

ition in Macquarie-street Chapel, some of the 
tails of the events which had lately transpjred in 
the regions of cannibalism ; and for two hours the 
auditory were in tears, and petrified with horror. 
We have not time to give the particulars in our 7 
present number, but intend to sublish a full account 
of the sanguinary tribes that are incessantly im- 
bruing their hands in each other’s blood, and who 
delight theinselves in feasting on the flesh of their 
fellow-creatures. Shungie, the renowned warrior, 
and who is known to us here personally, and also 
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in England, has been the cause of all these dire 
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calamities. We hear with interest, however, that, 
in a late rencontre, this savage monster received a 
ball in the shoulder, from which it was expected he 
would n ve long. TheChurch Missionaries 
at the slands, of whom mention cannot be 
made in honourable terms, are in jeopardy 
every isstant, and at the time the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries fled, were contemplating that flight also 
would. be their only refuge from an awful and 
bloody end. 

Character of Hindoos.—! have found a race, of 
gentle and temperate habits; with a natural talent 
and acuteness beyond the ordinary level of man- 
kind, and with a thirst for general knowledge which 
even the renowned and inqnisitive Athenians can 
hardly have surpassed or equalled. Prejudiced, 
indeed, they are, in favour of their ancient super- 
stitions ; nor should I think, to say the truth, more 
favourably of the character, or augur more happily 
of the eventual conversion and perseverance of any 
man, or set of men, whom a light consideration 
could stir from their paternal creed, or who re- 
ceived the ‘word of truth’ without cautious and 
patient inquiry. But I am yet to learn, that the 
idolatry which surrounds us is more enthralling in 
its influence on the human mind than those beauti- 
ful phantoms and honied sorceries which lurked 
beneath the laurels of Delos and Daphne, and 
floated on the clouds of erage, Iam not yet 
convineed, that the miserable bondage of Castes, 
and the consequences of breaking that bondage, 
are more grievons to be endured by the modern 
Indian, than those ghastly and countless shapes of 
death which beset the path of the Roman convert. 
And who shall make me believe, that the same 
Word of the Most High, which consigned to the 
moles and the bats the idols of Chaldee and Ba- 
bylon, and dragged down the lying father of gods 
and men from his own capitol, and the battlements 
of his “ Eternal City,” must yet arrest its victori- 
ous wheels on the Indus or Ganges, and admit the 
trident of Siva to share with the Cross a divided 
empire?—Bishop Heber’s Charge to the Clergy of 
Calcutta. 

Catechisms,—W hat (asks Dr.Watson, late Bishop 
of Liandaff) are the Catechisms of the Romish 
Chureh, of the English Church, of the Scotch 
Chureh, and of all other Churches, ‘but a set of 
propositions which men of different natural capa- 
cities, educations, prejudices, have fabricated,— 
(sometimes on the anvil of sincerity, oftener on that 
of ignorance, interest, or hypocrisy,) from the di- 
vine materials furnished by the Bible? And can 
any man of an enlarged charity believe that his 
salvation will ultimately depend on a concurrence 
in opinion with any of these niceties, which the 
several sects of Christians have assumed as essen- 
tially necessary for a Christian man’s belief? O 
no! Christianity is not a speculative business. 
One good act, performed froma principle of obe- 
dience to the declared will of God, will be of more 
service to every individual than all the speculative 
theology of St. Augustine, or Anastasius, or Frey- 
linghausen,—Life of Bishop Watson. 

St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, died July 
15th,. 862, and was buried at Winchester, in the 
church-yard,- His grave was soon marked as pe- 
culiarly efficacious to the snffering Christians, and 
miracles out of number were recorded to have been 
wrought by bis holy remains. Such an extensive 
benevolence became the theme of universal 

raises: an order was obtained to remove the 

oly relics into the choir, as better suiting their 
merits ; and a solemn procession was appointed to 

race the ceremony. A most violent rain-shower, 

owever, fell on the destined day, and continued 
for thirty-nine others, without intermission :+ in 
consequence of which, the idea of aremoval was 

bandoned, as displeasing to St. Swithin. Hence 
the vulgar adage, that when rain falls on St. 
Swithin’s day, it lasts forty days. ‘“ Experience, 
however,” says Mr. Brady, “ has amply sbewn, that 
whenever a wet season‘ sets in about the end of 
June to the middle of July, at which time the heat 
of the sun is usually the most intense, it generally 
coritinues to nearly the end of the summer, when 
the action of that orb has considerably abated ; the 
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rain affording matter for exhalation, always ‘na- 
turally the {strongest at the hottest period of the 
year, and those exhalations yielding in return 
matter for rain.”—Credulity of our Forefathers. 

Extraordinary Occurrence.—Whéa the Kent 
Indiaman was on fire in the Bay of Bis@ay/Colonel 
M‘Gregor, of the 3lst'regiment, hastily'wrote a 
memorandum of the circumstance, and threw it 
overboard in a well-corked bottle, (previously to 
the fortunate rescue by the Cambria brig,) ad- 
dressed to his father in Scotland. This officer now 
belongs to the 93d regiment, stationed at Bar- 
badoes; and while on a visit to a gentleman’s 
estate on the windward side of that island, in 
October last, the identical bottle, with the paper 
in it, was washed asliore there, having in ninet 
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Discrimination.—A short time since a meagre- 
looking young man,- with long lank hair, and 
uritanical aspect, said to be a Methodist in Lady 
unti n’s connexion, was called by the wife of 
an Irishman to visit her dying husband. The 
reacher performed the duties of his office, and 
im groaned piteously, while a portion of the 
inmates were observed to scowl most portentously 
during ‘the continuance of the devotions, After 
Tim’s wife had curtseyed the clergyman to the 
door, the difficulty was solved. A majority of the 
Irish part of the inmates were Catholics, and they 
ran open mouthed on poor Mrs.O’Grogan for bring- 
ing in any other than a Catholic priest to admi- 
nister to Tim in his extremity. One shock-headed 
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months, crossed the Atlantic in a S: W. direction. 

Phenomenon in Natural History.—Extract of 
a letter from Addison Philleo, M.D. of Sangamo, 
Illinois, dated May 4th, 1826:. “ a Abraham 
Hathaway has plowed up in an:old turnip field, a 
number of vegetating insects. «He gave me several 
of them when I was at his house a few days ago, 
which I herewith enclose you. The root of the 
plant is uniformly situated near the head of the 
creature, which is asort of worm, or rather grub, 
and the stem in some instances divides into three 
leaves. My neighbour has planted some of these 
singular productions in his garden, and intends to 
watch their progress, and make additional ob- 
servations.” 

Power of the Human Eye.—The overmastering 
effect of the human eye upon the lion has been 
frequently mentioned by travellers. From my own 
inquiries, I am perfectly satistied of the fact; and 
an anecdote that was related to me by Major 
Mackintosh, proves that this fascinating effect is 
not confined exclusively to the lion. Aun officer ip 
India having chanced to ramble into a jungle, 
suddenly encountered a royal tiger. The encounter 
appeared equally unexpected on both sides, and 
both parties made a dead halt, earnestly gazing on 
each other. The gentleman had no fire-arms, and 
was aware that a sword would be no effective 
defence in'a struggle for life with such an anta- 
gonist. But he had heard that even the Bengal 
tiger might be sometimes checked by looking him 
firmly in the face. He did so; in a few minutes 
the tiger, which appeared preparing to take his 
fatal spring, grew disturbed, shrunk aside, and 
attempted to creep round upon him behind. The 
officer tarned constantly upon the tiger, which still 
continued to shrink from his glance ; but darting 
into the thicket,: and again issuing forth at a 
different quarter, it persevered for above an hour 
in this attempt to catch him by surprise ; till at 
last it fairly yietded the contest, and left the gen- 
tleman to pursue his pleasure walks. ‘The direc- 
tion he now took, as may be easily believed, was 
straight to the tents at double-quick time, — 
Thompson’s Southern Africa. 

Curious Antique Relic.—A_ short time since, 
while some workmen were employed in sinking a 
water-course near the foot of one of the abut- 
ments on the west side of Chester Cathedral, they 
strack their implements against a hafd substance, 
about four feet below the present surface of the 
ground. Upon examination, it proved to be a 
curious tembstone, which must have lain in that 
situation near 500 years. Considering the high 
antiquity of this relic, the material as well as the 
inscription are in a state of surprising preserva- 
tion. The stone is about five feet in length, at the 
top two feet across, and at’ the bottom 4 feet ; on 
its centre is cut a cross, beautifully ornamented 
with leaves of the fleur de lys, and on the bevil 
edge on each side of the square is the inscription, 
neatly formed in Latin, the Roman letters inter- 
mixed with modern Gothic and Saxon characters. 
We subjoin the following translation of the in- 
scription: “ Here lies Henry De Bebynton, for- 
merly Armour-bearer of Lord William the Abbot, 
who died in the feast of St. Chad, in the year of 
our Lord 1345,” 

Fecundity of Vegetables. —A single plant lof 
Turkey corn bears 3000 seeds! the suu-flower 
4000! the-poppy 32,000! and tabaccod 40,320! 





Ir in particular was unusually vociferous 
on the score of the impious profanation Which had 
occurred. ‘To whom Mrs. O'Giogan vociferated— 
“What do you say, ye spalpeen? «The priest a 
Protestant! Is it me that would bring a Protestant 

riest to Tim? [ tell ye out of the face it’s a lie. 

e’s no Protestant---‘ He’s a Methodist.’” This 
seemed to silence, if not convince her opponents, 
and harmony was soon restored,----Edinburgh 
Paper. 

Curiosities.—It is perhaps not so generally 
known as the interests of science demand, that 
“ specimens illustrative of natural history” are, by 
a late act of Parliament, admitted to entry, duty 
free. Thus, insects, shells, corals, staffed birds, 
&c. &c. whether imported for sale or as presents, 
are no longer chargeable with any duty. 

Bugs.—The spirit of tar isso powerful a poison 
to these nightly visitors, that as soon as it comes 
in contact with one, it instantly dies. It should be 
applied by means of a small ee y brush to the 
joints and crevices or cracks in the bedstead, and 
also to their places of retreat in the wainscoat or 
wall. So noxious is the smell of this spirit to these 
vermin, that they desert the bed where it has been 
used. The price of the tar is 9d. per quart. The 
rectified spirit of tar, which is less odoriferous, is 
2s. per pint. Both being, volatile, they should not 
be used by candle-light. The essence of berga- 
motte is also a powerful poison to bugs.---Gazette 
of Health, 

An American Aloe.—Of this species of aloe, 
which is remarkable for the slowness of its growth, 
its tenacity of life, and its astonishing tardiness to 
flower, there is a fine specimen now in the Botanic 
Garden, Liverpool. It is about five feet in height, 
with very thick suceulent leaves, and is, probably, 
half a century old. It is said of this plant, that tt 
never flowers until it has attained the age of 100 
years: and that its flowering is a last effort of 
existence, as it soon after languishes and dies. 
There is now laid up, as a curiosity, in a shed, .at 
the Botanic Garden, the stem upon which grew the 
flowers of one of these aloes in jts native climate ; 
it is like a spar, is 24 feet in length, and has been 
sawed in two pieces, for convenience of stowage. 
From this magnificent stem, the flowers, each of 
which would have filled a man’s hat, clustered 
upon branches so disposed, and decreasing pyra- 
midically to the top, as to give the whole the form 
of an immense chandelier. The plant, even in this 
country, requires little or no attention, and is sel- 
dom watered. Were it drawn out by the roots and 
thrown upon the ground, it would live for many, 
months, It is stated, in the ‘ Memoirs of the Roy 
Society,’ that one of them, of twenty-two ounces in 
weight, bound in a red dry cloth, and hung up ip 
a kitchen, lost, in one year, little more than two 
ounces, In some of the houses in Liverpool may be 
seen a plant of similar genus, brought from abroad, 
and known by the name of the vine. These have 
their roots merely bound in a piece of tarred can-. 
vass; and, fed we presume, by the atmosphere, 
ee healthily, but slowly, putting out succulent, 
eaves of a lively and transparent n. 

Captain Franklin and the North-West Ez- 

edition.—We have at pleasure in laying 
before our readers intelligence of the safety o! the 
adventurous Captain Franklin and his compatiions: 
The accounts are from the Detroit paper of the 15th 
June, which contains despatches d Saulte de 
St. Marie, April the 29th, 1827. At the time 
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when the bearer left Fort Franklin, in October, 
ery tion was in health ; 
and the history of travels in expedition 
will be read without raising those feelings which 
the horrors of the former expedition excited.--- 
Capt. Franklin, with his companions, was expected 
at Saulte de Marie in July, on their return to 
--The following are the only facts which 
tra felative to the e jon: They 
have established the fact of the continuity of the 
water communication from the mouth of the Cop- 
permine to M‘Kenzie river, and from thenee have 
pushed their examination as far as 149 degrees 
48 min. of west longitude. At this point they were 
SS by the density of the fog, to relinquish 
| nk ——_ of proceeding te the Pacific Ocean by 
“Warctte. — The Italian penny is called gaset, 
which was the original price of a newspaper, and 
hence the term ‘ Gazette.’ 

Ancient Form of Abjuration.—in the ancient 
English customs, abdjuration is an oath taken by 
@ person guilty of felony, who, having fled to a 

ace of sanctuary, engages to leave the kingdom 
or ever. The following passage will furnish a 
curious illustration of this subject.—* This bear 
thou, sir Coroner, that I. M. of H. am a robber of 
sheep, (or any other beast,) or a murderer of one 
or of many, and a felon our lord the king of 
England; and beeause I have done many evils or 
obberies in his land, I do abjure the land-of our 
lord Edward king of England ; and I shall haste 
me towards rt of such a place which thou 
hast given me, and that I shall not go out of the 
high way ; and if I do, I will that I be taken as 
a robber and a felon of our lord the king. And 
that at sucha place I will diligently seek for pas- 
ance, and I will tarry there but one flood and 

,if fean have we 3 and unless I can have 
it in such a place, I will go every day into the sea 
up to ——— assaying te pays over, and unless 
T can this within forty days, I will put my- 
self again into the church.as a robber anda 
felon of our lord the king: so God me help, and 
= holy judgment,’ &¢c.—(Rastall’s Collect. of 

tat. p. 2. 

tn Pe June 1825, to June 1526, no 
Tess than 1738 coroner’s inquests were held in 
Lancashire, of which 975 were furnished by Man- 
chester and its vicinity, 
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The History of Scotland, translated from the 
Latin of George Buchanan ; with a Continuation 
to the spe | time, by John Watkins, LL.D. with 
Portraits and other Plates, boards, 15s. 

A new edition of the Dramatic Works of Shak- 
speare, edited by C.H. Wheeler, Esq in one vol. 
8yo. 16s. 

Now publishing, in numbers, an interestin 
work, entitled, “ ‘The Manners and Customs of al 
Nations,” by the Rev. J. Platts. 

Narrative of a Mission to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and the Somers Islands; with a Tour 
to Lake Ontario, and Travels in the Interior of 
America; in a Series of Letters, addressed to 
James Montgomery, Esq. of Sheffield. By Joshua 

en, late Wesleyan Missionary. With a 

ortrait of the Author, by J Jackson, Esq. R.A. 
and a Mission-Scene, by White. In one thick 
yolume, 12mo. 2d edition, boards, 5s. 

The first volume of a new History of London, by 
Thos. Allen, (author of the History of Lambeth,) 
With numerous Engravings of Antiquities, &¢. on 

and Wood. Boards, 8s. 6d. 
Ag Reviewed, a Satire; with the Run- 
ys, & Pol 


wa itical Dialogue ; and a Reply to the 
Poende-Critique of the Literary Gazette, S8vo. 





Mr. Wallis’s entertaining Lectares on Astro- 
ona with numerous Engrav 2s. 2 


“eo boce 
fromt mencement of the Christian Era to the 
times of Wickliffe, the Reformer. By J.W. Morris, 


2 vols. 16s, 

Mechanics’ M: ine, Vol. VII. with a Portrait 
of the King, and Engravings on Wood. 

The Puipit, Vol. VIII. containing five Portraits, 
and 8 of two hundred Sermons, by the most 
eminent and populer Divines of the day. 

Stories from the History of Scotland, by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, half bound, 2s. 6d. 

Papistry Stormed, or the dingin down o’ the 
Cathedral, ane Poem in sax sangs, M. W. T. 

Pilgrims of the Nineteenth Century, upon the 
plan ected by John Bunyan, &c. &e. By 
Jo Ivimey. 

A Practical View of the present State of Slavery 
in the West Indies, an Examination of Mr, Ste- 
we Slavery of the British West India Colonies, 

c. &c. by Alexander Barelay, 2d edition. 

The Bath Directory, corrected to January, 1826. 

Scripture Lyra, containing the Study, and other 
Poems, &c. ae Rey. John Young. 

A Plan for bettering the Condition of the work- 
ing Classes, by the Establishment of Friendly 
Societies, by George West, A. M. 

A Key to the Calendar, er of the Fasts, 
Festivals, and Holidays of the Church of England, 
&c. by Josiah H. Walker. 

Babylon Destroyed, or the History of the Empire 
of Assyria, compiled from Rollin, Prideaux, &c. 

Private Life of the Persecuted, or Memoirs of 
the first Years of James Nisbet, written by himself. 

Sacred Poetry, sixth edition. 

Vocal Melody, or Singing the only Music sanc- 
tioned by Divine Authority, &c. by Daniel Isaac. 

A View — Econom ~ Faas oy ae ton 
with the pagation of the pel, by the Rey, 
Robert Hogg, efete. 

A few Philosophical Reasons against Catholie 
Emancipation, a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Farnham. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, for June, 1827. 

Life of Ulrieus Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer; 
with a Biographical Sketch of J. 2colampadius. 

An Elegy on the Death of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond. 

An Examination of the Rev. Thomas Tyson’s 
Pamphlet, Part II. by A. G. Jewitt. 

Early Recollections, a Tale, dedicated to Chris: 
tian Parents. 

Tales of all Nations, boards, 8s. ~ 


In the Press. 

In August will be published, a pampblet, con- 
taining nein on the Mustard Tree, mentioned 
in the New Téstament. By John Frost, F. A. 8. 
F. L. S, of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

Cameleon Sketches, a Series of original Outlines 
and Opinions of Scenery and Manners; with Re- 
colleetions, Autobiographic, Literary, and Topo- 
graphical. By the Author of the “ Promenade 
round Dorking.” 

A Treatise on the Existence, Nature, and Mi- 
nistry of the holy Angels, 12mo. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, from the 
* More Nevochim” of Maimonides; with Notes, 
Dissertations, and a Life of the Author. By 
James Townley, D.D. 

The Three Sisters, or Memoirs of Mary, Jane, 
and Eliza Seckerson, by their Father. In a neat 
pocket volume, 18mo. extra boards. A_ cheap 
aren of the work will be published for Sunday 
schools. 

“A Memoir of the Life of the late Rev. Charles 
Atmore, nearly forty-five years a Preacher in 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion. * 
Matthews, Esq. Barrister of the Middle Temple. 


Errata—Col, 652, line 3, for polar attraction 
read solar attraction.—Line 45, for all forms read 
all forces.—Col. 664, |. 28, for vernad read vermeil. 
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